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ADDRESS OF THE EDITORS. 


As we have never laid claim to any extraordinary measure of 
sensibility, it may be supposed that they who have so long 
wielded the scourge of criticism, and bathed their hands in the 
blood of so many ill-fated candi:lates for fame, must have ex- 
tinguished the usual feelings and weakness of our nature. Yet, 
incredible as it may seem, we do confess, with all our obdura- 
cy, that we cannot remain wholly unaffected, when we an- 
nounce, that with the present number, our labours in the An- 
thology are tobe brought to aclose. After having forso many 
years found, in preparing materials for this work, the amusement 
and solace of our leisure hours, and in the little circle, which 
interest in its welfare has weekly brought together, an inno- 
cent and cheerful, if not always very philosophick relaxation, 
we feel, in finally dismissing it from our hands, something of 
that sadness steal over us, which is experienced in losing a 
good-natured and long-tried, though not perhaps very valuable 
friend. 
Farewell! 


{ could have better spared a better man. 
O ! I shall have a heavy miss of thee. 


We do not suppose that the intention we have thus announc- 
ed will spread much consternation, or that the absence of the 
Anthology will create any very alarming vacuum in the litera- 
ry world. There may be some who will remember us with 
kindness, and a few with regret ; but on the whole we are in- 
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clined to think that the waves will roll as peacefully, and the 
skies appear as blue, and the sun shine as gaily, on the day of 
our departure, as though we still existed. Such is the fate 
which, from the nature of our work, we have always expected 
to be heirs to. . He who writes for a journal, must not be dis- 
appointed, though his fame should moulder a good deal sooner 
than the pyramids of Egypt. 

In arriving at the termination of labours, which, if not very 
important, have at least been long continued, it is natural to 
inquire to what purpose we have toiled. In looking back on 
our pages we find, as in every fair review of human life, some 
things to regret ; some things of no very positive character ; 
and some, pacé omnium bonorum, be it said, which we are dis- 
posed to regard as not wholly vain and unprofitable. We do 
confess, for in our last moments it becomes us to be honest, 
that in reviewing our labours, we find some criticisms on our 
conscience, in which a juvenile love of point and smartness may 
have betrayed us into asperity and want of candour, and in 
which we may seem to have thought too much of the reputa- 
tion of the reviewer, and too little of the rights and feelings of 
the author. We must in fairness also own, that it has been 
incident to our lucubrations to be sometimes crude and indi- 
gested, and sometimes meagre and weak ; and our remarks 
have been usually delivered in quite as oracular a tone as was 
justified either by the authority of the criticks, or the intrinsick 
weight of their judgments. We make these frank acknow- 
ledgments of our faults, because we would willingly go out of 
the world in charity with all mankind. They are the faults of 
youth ; and young men, we know, are always dogmatical and 
usually vain. 

But we will not affect more humility than we feel. The 
Anthology, though never what we or its friends could have 
wished to see it, has yet some claims onthe regard of the pub- 
lick. The leading objects to which it has been devoted are 
such as we can never be ashamed to have pursued, however we 
may regret the imperfection of our approaches to them. To 
cultivate and gratify the taste of the lovers of polite letters, has 
been the principal design of our Miscellany, though we have 
rejected nothing which might appear to aid the general cause 
of sound science. In pursuing this design we have endeayour- 
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ed always to feel and to recognize the obligation which is laid 
on every writer to regulate and sanctify all his speculations by 
a supreme regard to the interests of virtue and religion. In 
conducting our critical department we have hada task of more 
delicacy, in executing which from its very nature we could not 
hope for universal approbation. With whatever faults, how- 
ever, it may have been chargeable, of this at least we are sure ; 
that we have never knowingly suffered any sentiment of fer- 
sonal hostility to mingle with any of our criticisms ; nor have 
we ever used the immunities of invisibility to shelter us in 
launching the “ firebrands, arrows and death” of slander and 
malignity.—Wee claim also this merit, that we have never lent 
ourselves to the service of any party, political or theological ; 
we have never courted the suffrages of the great vulgar, nor 
attempted to enlist the prejudices of the small; have never 
felt, in any discussion in which we have been engaged, that 
we have had any other cause to serve than that of truth and 
good learning. On this subject we speak confidently. Of 
the soundness of the great principles in politicks and religion, 
which we have advanced, we can deliberately re-affirm our ho- 
nest conviction. We claim the praise of having been uniformly 
true to them ; and on this ground it is, that in going off the 
scene, we do not fear to say to the spectators : Plaudite, om- 
nes. 

There may be some who, in taking their last leave of the 
Anthology, may be prompted by kindness, or curiosity, or 
both, to inquire why we are now induced to discontinue it. 
We answer, that we are influenced not by one, but many rea- 
sons ; the weight of which we have long felt, though we have 
hesitated to obey them. At the commencement of the year 
we hinted at some of the inconveniences which arise from the 
manner in which the Anthology has been conducted, and sug- 
gested our hopes that we should be relieved from them by 
giving the principal care of the publication to a permanent edi- 
tor. In this we have been disappointed, from the inadequacy 
of the receipts of the Anthology to repay the labour of any gen- 
tleman to whom we should be willing to confide it. Our aux- 
iliaries also, at no time numerous, though always valuable, have 
lately been diminished. Our own ranks too have been thinned 
by desertion and death, and many of us feel the claims of pro- 
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fessional duties to all the time we can command. Upon the 
whole, too, the Anthology has perhaps lived long enough, and 
its future existence, at least for the present, would be forced 
and uonatural. It may be, however, that at some future day 
we shail attempt to revive it, and possibly in a new form and 
under brighter auspices. With this mysterious and prophe- 
tick intimation any of our readers, who may find themselves 
disconsolate at its loss, may endeavour to comfort themselves. 
It now only remains that we should offer our thanks to the 
friends who have aided us by their contributions, and rewarded 
us by their approbation. The assistance we have received, 
though not frequent nor great, has been from sources to which 
uny one might be proud to owe an obligation. If we felt at 
liberty, we might flatter ourselves very agreeably by enume- 
rating the names of those who have occasionally condescended 
to grace the pages of the Anthology with their writings. We 
regret that we have not been able to secure to them a less pe- 
rishable existence. In returning our thanks for the patronage 
we have received, our gratitude may be the more valuable as it 
is not to be very widely distributed. Yet though we have ne- 
ver been in danger of being intoxicated by universal applause, 
we have been animated by the praises and support of those 
from whom they are most grateful. We must content our- 
selves with a general acknowledgment of our obligation. We 
cannot however, refuse ourselves the gratification of an ex- 


pression of our thanks to our friend Dennie of the Port Folio, 


who has so often cheered us by his kind and generous encou- 
ragement. We offer him our cordial wishes for the success of 
his labours, and hope they may reccive a more solid compensa- 
tion than the feeble whispers of our praise. 

In taking our final leave of the public, we yet linger awhile. 
It is because we have a mournful duty to perform. It would 
be unjust that the pages of the Anthology should be closed 
without at least a passing tribute to the memory of a man to 
whose zeal and activity we owe it, that our work did not perish 
at its birth. Though the pressure of other cares had prevent- 
ed him from giving much direct assistance to us during the 
last years of his life ; yet we were always sure of his smiles 
and good wishes. His short and active course is now ended ; 
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but his bright example still remains, and “ marshals us on” in 
the path of virtue and piety. 


Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 
A man of letters and of manners too, 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GENTLEMAN OWN A 
VISIT TO LISBON. 


(Concluded from page 307 ) 


> 


Tue nobility in this country are as poor as they are proud. 
Two or three have fortunes of five or six thousand pounds 
sterling a year. The rest dwindle into insignificant incomes. 
Titles are not hereditary. A duke or marquis enjoys his title 
by creation only. The honour is conferred in the same man- 
ner as that of knighthood in England. The servility of the 
Portuguese to their superiours is exceeded only by their ful- 
some politeness towards their equals. If they confined their 
civility to bows and scrapes, it would be well enough. I should 
have no manner of objection. But when they meet in the 
streets they embrace with the utmost ardour, and kiss each 
other. It is extremely pleasant to see two of these cleanly gen- 
tlemen hugging one another on a hot day, and it must, I con- 
ceive, be still more agreeable to the parties concerned. Pea- 
sants, ass-drivers, muleteers, and beggars, manifest in their 
rencounters a politeness as polished, and an affection equally 
ardent. They take off their hats, bow down to the ground, 
embrace, hold each other a long while by the hand, inquire afte: 
the healths of themselves and of all their respective families, 
adding invariably, “ Estou a seus ordens, estou seu criado.”’ 

There are in Lisbon no literary journals of any kind. One 
miserable newspaper only called Diario de Lisboa is published 
weekly, which usually contains news six monthsold. All Eng- 
lish newspapers are prohibited. The Madrid Gazette, which 
is but one degree better, is the only foreign paper taken at the 
coffee houses. There are in various parts of the town book- 
stalls and booksellers’ shops. But they seldom contain any 
books worth buying, unless you are partial to the biography of 
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saints, and literature of this kind. I purchased the other day a 
history of the eleven thousand virgins, in the study of which I 
am now deeply engaged. The pictures and prints exposed at 
the shop windows for sale, proclaim the arts of painting and 
engraving to be at an equally low ebb. Those intended for the 
most serious subjects resemble caricatures, and those designed 
for caricatures are without the least shadow of humour, and 
remarkable only for the most gross and disgusting indecency: 
The most popular prints at present are the Prince Regent’s 
portrait, and his departure for the Brazils. A description of the 
latter could not be read without laughter, and such a face as the 
former I never saw before. It has considerably more resem- 
blance to a baboon than to a man, and not to the most comely 
of the species either. Yet Bartolozzi has long been here, and 
languishing in neglect. A Portuguese artist has painted a pic- 
ture of the battle of Vimeira, in which the English troops are 
not visible. 

The most common sign at a tavern door in this country is a 
wine bush. “Good wine needs no bush.” The old alliance 
between the two respectable professions of surgeon and barber, 
which seems in England to have expired with Patridge, still 
continues here unimpaired. A hair-dresser, or periwig-maker 
is in quite a distinct vocation, and is looked upon by a profes- 
sor of the art of shaving and bleeding with sovereign disdain. 
A taylor with us sits cross-legged on aboard. Here he sits at 
work on a stool like a shoemaker. The “ insolence of office” 
is not more conspicuous than “the law’s delay.” There is no 
country where the laws are so iniquitous, and so badly admini- 
stered. Prisoners often remain many years without trial in 
dungeons, and perhaps are at last capriciously discharged 
without knowing for what they were confined. The clergy are 
not amenable, let them commit what crimes they may, to the 
civil law. Common criminals are hung ; but the Fidalgos, 
whose blood is uncontaminated with base plebeian mixture, 
have an enviable privilege. They are permitted to have their 
throats cut. A surgeon marks a line with a piece of chalk 
across the wind-pipe of nobility, which is followed by the hang- 
man with a long sharp sort of a carving-knife. I remember 
reading when I was a youth, in that philosophical work, the 
Newgate Calendar, that my lord Ferrars, on being condemned 
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for murdering his servant petitioned to be beheaded. His 
request not being granted, he rode to the gallows in his own 
coach, and was hanged in a silken rofe. Lord Lovat, when told 
that his head should not upon certain conditions be stuck ona 
pole, manifested rather more indifference, if we may judge by 
his answer. The gallows in England is a very democratick 
sort of machine. There is no greater leveller of distinctions. 
Two offenders were condemned to be hanged at Tyburn on the 
same day. The first was sentenced for an exploit on the high- 
way. The latter, who was a chimney-sweeper, was about to 
suffer for a more ignoble robbery. The highwayman was 
dressed in gay apparel, and mounted the cart with alacrity. 
Smut followed with slow and reluctant steps. As the clergy- 
man was fervently praying, the former was very attentive, 
which the chimney-sweeper observing, and being willing to 
participate in the same spiritual benefit, he approached near 
to his fellow sufferer. This liberty was met with a repulsive 
look from his companion, which for some time kept him at a 
distance. But unmindful of this angry check, when he pre- 
sumed to advance a little nearer still, the gay robber disdain- 
fully said, ‘‘ Keep farther off, can’t you?” “ Sir,” replied the 
indignant sweep, “I won’t keep off. I have as much right to 
be here as you.’ Customs differ strangely in different coun- 
tries. In Spain and Portugal, a man who is an executioner 
entails eternal disgrace on his posterity. He is obliged t6 live 
by himself. No one will speak to him or associate with him, 
and his sons, if he is so unfortunate as to have any, are obliged, 
like the tradesmen in China, to follow their father’s profession. 
Now, in Circassia people of quality exercise this office, and deem 
the employment an honour. So far from being accounted infa- 
mous, it reflects lustre on a whole family. <A Circassian will 
boast what a number of Hangmen he has had among his ancestors 
Religious executions have of late years become much less ter- 
rible than formerly. The authority of the inquisition, which 
was once so dreadful, is now very seldom exerted. Several 
years have passed since the Portuguese have been gratified by 
their national spectacle, an auto da fe. It used to be a princi- 
ple with the inquisitors, that it was much better for many good 
catholicks to suffer, than for one heretick or Jew to go unpu- 
nished, for by the life of the latter numbers might be per- 
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verted : whereas, by putting a true believer to death, you only 
secured his salvation. By means cf this christian-like doc- 
trine, many days of amusement were afforded to the good peo- 
ple of Lisbon. Within the last fifty years the burning of a Jew 
formed their most exquisite delight. They thronged in crowds 
to behold this triumph of faith, and the very women shouted 
with transport as they witnessed the writhings of the agonizing 
martyr. Neither age nor sex could save this race from per- 
secution. The best of the Portuguese dramatick writers, An- 
tonio da Silva, was burnt solely because he wasa Jew. The 
last that suffered by this tribunal was a half crazy Israelite, 
who probably was more of a fool than rogue.—He pretenc- 
ed to be a magician, and took in several credulous people 
before he was discovered by the spies of the holy office. He 
gave out that he had known Nebuchadnezzar very intimately ; 
that Job and he had been cronies, and partners together in the 
same misfortunes. He said that he had carried on a brisk 
trade as a wine merchant near two thousand years ago in Jeru- 
salem, but was at length swindled out of his property by Judas 
[scariot! The Jews were banished from Spain, in 1482, by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabell. All who would not consent to embrace Chris- 
tianity were ordered to depart the realm within four months, 
under pain of death. The greater portion of them took re- 
fuge in Portugal, where they were received upon certain con- 
diuions by John the second. Fora large sum of money they 
obiained this monarch’s permission to remain in his dominions 
until ships to carry them away could be provided. John readi- 
ly took their money, which when he had got he retracted his 
promise. Fie allowed no ships to receive them, and as soon 
as the stipulated term had expired, he sold them to his sub- 
jects for slaves, and confiscated their property. ~His successor 
Emanuel set them at liberty, but ordered them soon after to 
depart the kingdom under pain of servitude for life, unless they 
were baptized within a specified time. When the period for 
their departure arrived, the king ordered all their children un- 
der fourteen years of age to be taken away and baptized by 
force. Numbers of the miserable parents, to prevent this, de- 
stroyed their children, and afterwards themselves. Not con- 
tent with this, Emanuel would not allow any to embark, but 
offered them the alternative of baptism or slavery. The 
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wretched victims of bigotry chose Christianity in preference 
to servitude, and upwards of three hundred thousand persons 
submitted to be baptized. Notwithstanding this apparent acqui- 
escence, the Mosaick law was and is still secretly transmitted 
from generation to generation, and that aversion to a religion 
which they were thus forcibly compelled to embrace, became 
more inveterate. The tyranny of the inquisition, the persecu- 
tion and death of so many of their race, has not in any degree 
abated their fondness for the faith of their fathers. It has ra- 
ther tended to fix them more strongly to it, and to render them 
more bigotted, although they have found it necessary to be 
more circumspect. You now know a Jew by his extra Catho- 
lick devotion, and the veritable Israelitish fAiz is seen in half 
the people. The Marquis de Pombal was once opening a 
fountain in Lisbon, and a yvreat concourse were assembled 
around him to witness the ceremony. One of his court flies 
observed to him, * See, my lord, like Moses you make the 
water flow from the rock.” “ Aye,” said the minister, “ and 
like him I am surrounded by the children of Israel.” 


October 26. 


Havine a strong desire to see the far-famed village of Cin- 
tra; as well as to visit the celebrated palace at Mafra, before I 
left Portugal, I took the first opportunity which my leisure af- 
forded of accomplishing my wishes. . On Sunday last, in com- 
pany with three gentlemen, I undertook this long-contemplat- 
ed excursion. As we had been pretty well satisfied with the 
conduct of Senor Baltazar Pacheco, the muleteer who escorted 
us in our trip to St. Ubes, we engaged the same gentleman to 
¢o with us on this expedition. He is a native of Gallicia, and 
though sufficiently mulish in his disposition, we find him ra- 
ther less difficult to deal with than the Portuguese of his fra- 
ternity. As we had found the calesa an uneasy vehicle, we 
hired for this journey a coach and six, thinking it would prove 
a more comfortable method of travelling. In this expectation, 
we were, however, most grievoushy @sappointed. The six 
mules attached to the machine were harnessed with ropes. 
Their heads were as gaily bedight, and their rumps as ingeni- 
ously ornamented_as the animals that carried us on our former 


jaunt. If possible, we travelled more musically than before ; 
VOL. xX. 47 
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each mule having twenty bells about his head and neck. After 
we had seated ourselves in the coach, we took notice of a tri- 
fling defect, of which we were not previously aware, viz, that 
our eyes, as we sat, were elevated about six inches higher than 
the tops of the windows. This was exceedingly well calculat- 
ed for enabling us to enjoy the prospect, and for seeing the 
country to advantage. Being uncertain how we might fare on 
the road, we lay in a sufficient stock of provisions before we set 
out. In doing this our friend Balthazar was of considerable as- 
sistance to us, and notwithstanding it was a fast day, he procur- 
ed us several articles by stealth ; his conscience not being more 
nice in this respect than was that of Sancho Panza. At this 
season the weather is so hot, that travelling is disagreeable ex- 
cept in the morning and evening. . We therefore proposed to 
rest during the heat of the day at Quelus, and to proceed to 
Cintra as the sun declined. The country around Lisbon is 
agreeably diversified with orange and lemon trees, vineyards 
and guintas. ‘The roads are mostly paved with large stones. 
The greater part of the country about the town is covered with 
large gardens, which are surrounded with lofty walls. You 
will sometimes travel for leagues without seeing any other ob- 
ject. The eye not only soon gets wearied by such a dull mo- 
notony, which is a remnant of the morose taste of the Moors, 
but you are in continual danger of mistaking the road. The 
appearance of these walls is more like fortifications than gar- 
dens. Strangers are particularly struck with the hedges by 
which the roads are skirted in this country. They are formed 
of the aloes and the Indian fig tree. The former is used here 
only for hedges. This shrub is difficult to confine within 
bounds. It is easily planted, and will grow on the worst soil. 
The hedges formed of it are impenetrable to cattle. In Sep- 
tember and the present month, when the aloes is in bloom, its 
high stems are covered with flowers, and it forms a very beau- 
tiful object. The stem at this time is twelve or fourteen feet 
in height. It blows the sixth or seventh year. As soon as the 
flowers are completely blown, the leaves begin to decay, and 
shortly wither and die. Numerous young sprouts are continu- 
ally produced about the old plants. A kind of thread is made 
from the leaves of the aloes by pressing out the juices and 
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scraping them until the nerves and ligaments become separat- 
ed into fine threads. When this is done, they are hung over a 
cord in the sunto dry. The thread is not strong, and rots ea- 
sily on being wét, yet it is employed for many purposes. ‘ The 
Indian fig-tree, called figo do inferno by the Portuguese, on ac- 
count of its prickles, does not form so good a hedge as the 
aloes, but it will grow on a soil equally barren. This shrub is 
said to be originally from the Indies. It grows every where 
without cultivation, in the crevices of rocks where there is 
scarcely earth enough for it to take root. The flower is about 
the size of a carnation, and of a deep orange colour. It produ- 
ces a pleasant fruit, resembling the common fig, which is sold 
in the streets of Lisbon. We saw in the hedges many pome- 
granate trees. Notwithstanding we set out at an early hour, it 
soon became excessively warm. The sun at this season gene- 
rates all sorts of reptiles. The hot weather hatched into life 
myriads of flies, gnats, beetles, and musquitoes. 


* The air 
‘* Was peopled with the insect tribe that float 
** Upon the noon-tide beam.” : 


We saw great numbers of lizards of different sizes. Some 
were small and apparently harmless. Others were so large 
and fierce that they turned about and hissed at Balthazar’s 
bandy-legged dog. He barked at them most valiantly, though 
he seemed very unwilling to come toa closer encounter. The 
mouths of many appeared large enough to swallow a hen’s egg. 
I took one in my hand. It was as cold to the touch as ice, and 
was beautifully speckled with blue, green, and yellow spots. 
The tail breaks off from the body, and continues a long time 
alive. Every where by the road side and in the fields we saw 
snakes basking in the sun. 


‘The green serpent from his dark abode 
** Which e’en imagination fears to tread, 
* At noon forth issues.” 


These reptiles are not confined tothe country. They even in- 
fest the houses of Lisbon. You will frequently see lizards 
crawling on the walls of your bed chamber, where vipers also 
often penetrate. One of them having been discovered in the 
apartment of a lady,she searched for it a long time ineffectually 
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At last accidentally casting her eyes on the serpentine fluting 
of her bed-post, she perceived that the green and gilded snake 
had wreathed itself about it. The way in which they extermi- 
nate these unpleasant inmates is by sending for a priest, who 
exorcises them, and sprinkles holy water about the house. 

At-Quelus, in an enclosed solitary vale environed with hills, 
stands a royal palace. This edifice, which was a favourite re- 
sidence of the Prince Regent, is spacious and richly furnished, 
though low and without regularity of design. It has within 
the last year been fitted up by Junot with great magnificence, 
for himself, or for whichever of his satraps Napoleon may have 
designed to place onthe throne of Portugal. In the great hall 
of the palace, which is beautifully painted, he caused a magni- 
ficent throne to be erected. ‘The decorations of this apart- 
ment are unusually splendid. Its walls are hung round with 
mirrors from the famous manufactory of St. Idelfonso, of vast 
dimensions. 

«in which he of Gath, 


“ Goliah might have seen his giant bulk 
** Whole without stooping, towering crest and all.” 


_ The palace is at present occupied by part of the British staff. 

The amazing length of the leagues deceived us, and we were 
benighted. It grew very dark, and just before we reached 
Cintra, there came on a violent storm of thunder, lightning, 
rain and hail, in the midst of which our equipage broke down. 
Luckily no bones were broken. I thought Balthazar would have 
gone mad. He invoked St. Antonio and the holy Virgin to 
lend him their assistance, consigning his mules to all the de- 
vils in hell, whom he requested to come and carry off the 
coach. Seeing no signs which indicated the approach of the 
former personages, we left the driver of mules to get out of his 
difficulties as well as he could, and made the best of our Way ta 
the village, where we arrived, drenched to the skin. At the 
inn, which is kept by an Irish woman, we found ourselves am- 
ply compensated for the disaster which’ had befallen us. The 
landlady shewed us the most assiduous attention. The excel- 
lence and neatness of her house cannot be exceeded even in 
England. We met with every luxury, both of bed and board. 
When we had dried our clothes, we found a most excellent 
supper provided for us a /’.Angloise, We had a beef-steak dres- 
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sed to perfection. It was the first I had eaten since I left Eng- 
land, and equal to Dolly’s. Our hostess seemed indeed per- 
fectly to understand the mode in which it should be cooked, as 
well as the rule laid down by the immortal bard : 


“ —If it were done—when ’tis done, 
‘¢ Then, *twere well it were done quickly.” 


Balthazar came in while we were at supper, having, by the as- 
sistance of some peasants, got his coach along. These gentle- 
men looked at us as we eat with a sort of astonishment, re- 
garding us apparently as cannibals. I heard one of them re- 
mark to another, ‘he cavalheros are eating raw beef. Our hos- 
tess provided us with excellent beds, where we slept unannoyed 
by bugs, and undisturbed by mules. On going down in the 
morning we found a most luxurious breakfast spread out for 
us under an arbour in the garden, overshadowed by grape 
vines. The clusters of grapes which hung in the greatest pro- 
fusion, we plucked as we sat at table. In addition to the no- 
velties of toast and butter, we had fruits of all kinds gathered 
fresh from the.trees. 

The village of Cintra, which has recently become famous in 
a political point of view for the memorable convention, was al- 
ways celebrated for the romantic and singular beauty of its si- 
tuation. It lies at the base of a stupendous mountain on the 
north side of the ridge which terminates in the rock of Lisbon. 
The ridge is full of peaks, here and there covered with scan- 
ty herbage. ‘The craggy and conical summits of the moun- 
tains which half encircle the village, are topped with huge 
blocks of granite, piled up in the most picturesque forms. 
Cintra derives its name from atemple which once stood on the 
promontory, dedicated to Cinthea or the moon. The moun- 
tains were called by the ancients, from this circumstance, Mon- 
tes Lunae. 

We visited the palace. It is an old irregular pile, and has 
been a favourite residence of several kings. We were shewn 
the apartment in which Alphonso the Sixth was imprisoned, 
after being robbed by his brother of both crown and wife. The 
brick floor is worn deep by the steps of the captive monarch. 
In the great hall of the palace, where the grandees in former 
times were wont to assemble on state affairs, we saw the chair in 
which Don Sebastian sat when he announced to his counsellors 
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his unfortunate and fatal expedition to Africa. It was in this 
hall that Alphonso the Fourth, surnamed the Brave, received 
from his nobles that memorable reproof which produced so be- 
neficial an effect on his subsequent life. The chivalrous and 
heroic spirit which in those days animated the great men of 
the nation, has many ages since become extinct. The shadow 
of the freedom which Portugal once enjoyed, has long ceas- 
edto exist. Even the memory of it has passed away, and “her 
elory is eclipsed forever.” Alphonso ascended the throne 
in the vigour of hisage. The pleasures of the chase engros- 
sed all his attention. His confidants and favourites encouraged 
him, and allured him to it. His time was spent in the forests 
of Cintra, while the concerns of government were neglected, or 
executed by those whose interest it was to keep the sovereign 
in ignorance. His presence being necessary at a council, he 
entered the hall with all the impetuosity of a young sportsman, 
and instead of attending to affairs of the nation, with great fa- 
miliarity and gaiety he entertained his nobles with the history 
of a whole month spent in hunting, fishing, and shooting. 
When he had finished his narrative, a nobleman of the first 
rank rose up. ‘ Courts and camps, Sire,” (said he) “ were al- 
lotted for kings. They were not designed to be habitants of 
the forest. Even the affairs of private men are in jeopardy 
when recreation is preferred to business ; but when the whims 
of pleasure engross the thoughts of a king, a whole nation is 
consigned toruin. We are not assembled to hear the exploits 
ofa huntsman. Such discourse is intelligible only to falconers 
and grooms. ‘The motive which has summoned us hither is 
to deliberate on the publick weal. In attending to this your 
majesty will have ample employment. If your. majesty is dis- 
posed to listen to the wants of the people, and to remove the op- 
pressions under which they are groaning, you will find them 
submissive and loyal. If not—’ The king, starting with rage, 
interrupted him, “ If not—What then?” “ If not,” resumed 
the nobleman, in a firm tone, “ they will look for another king.” 
Alphonso in the highest transport of passion expressed his re- 
sentment, and hastened out of the room. In a little while, 
however, he returned calm and reconciled. ‘I perceive, (said 
he) on reflection, the justice of your rebuke. A sovereign in- 
different to the welfare of his people cannot expect their affec- 
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tion. He who will not execute the duties of a monarch, cannot 
long have good subjects. Remember from this day you have 
nothing more to do with a sportsman. Henceforth you shall 
find me a king.”” He was as good as his promise, and became 
afterwards, as a politician and warrior, the greatest: sovereign 
that had ever swayed the sceptre of Portugal. 

We went to see the gardens of Penha Verde. I took notice 
of a stone on the wall inscribed with these words, which may 
have some signification, but my philosophy cannot find it out. 


Oculis 
Quam 
Naribus 
Melior. 


The garden contains a noseless, mutilated image of a sleeping 
Venus. A pious old lady mistook it for the Virgin Mary, and 
used daily to pay her devotions to it. An Englishman being 
in the Campidoglio at Rome, made up to the statue of Jupiter, 
and bowing down before it almost to the ground, exclaimed, 
‘“T hope, worthy sir, if ever you’get your head above water 
again, you will remember the respect I paid to you in your ad- 
versity.” The motives which induced this gentleman s0 to 
speak, were very different from those by which the old lady 
was actuated. Her pious respect was owing to mistake alone, 
and proceeded solely from ignorance of the quality of the per- 
sonage to whom she was addressing her prayers. Of course 
her devotion would go for nothing in case the ancient regime 
should be again established. 

Penha Verde was once the magnificent seat of Don Juan de 
Castro. His heart is preserved in an urn in the garden, on 
which the following epitaph is inscribed. 


Cor sublime, capax, et Olympi montis ad instar 
Amplius orbe ipso cor brevis urna tegit. 

Cor sanguineo concors comparque Joanni 
India cui palmas subdita mille dedit. 

Cor virtutis amans, cor victima virginis almae, 
Corque ex corde pium, nobile, forte, valens. 

Non pars, sed totus, latet hoc Saldanha sepulchro, 
In corde est totus, cor quia totus est. 


The palace at Mafra is an amazing structure, but it is in a 
bad scite, being close by the high road. The roval park which 
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we passed on our right as we entered the. village, is. three 
leagues in circumference, environed by a wall eighteen feet 
high. The building is constructed of a kind of white marble. 
We visited it soon after we arrived. It is more indebted to 
magnificence of extent than to beauty of architecture for ef- 
fect. This palace was founded by Don John the Fifth, in con- 
sequence of a vow made by him to St. Antonio, in case his 
queen, through the saints’ intercession, should become as wo- 
men wish to be who love their lords. The convent belonging to 
it contains cells for three hundred monks. In the centre of 
the fabrick the church is placed, having the palace on one side, 
and the convent on the other. John, in erecting this pile, 
was no doubt actuated by a double motive ; first, a desire of 
religious fame ; and secondly, a weak and vain ambition to ri- 
val the ostentdtion of Philip the Second, who; built the Escu- 
rial. There are, according to the printed description, in the 
whole building, eight hundred and seventy rooms, and two thou- 
sand five hundred windows. It covers more space than. the 
Escurial, and is said to be more highly decorated, and richer 
in marble. There are thirty-seven windows in front. The 
edifice is quadrangular. Each side of the quadrangle is up- 
wards of seven hundred feet. The extent of the palace is the 
external square. The church and convent form the internal. 
The architect of this stupendous structure was one /rederico 
Ludovicit,a German. The design affords no very favourable 
idea of his taste. The architecture is a spurious kind of 
Dorick, of which order it has all the gloomy effect, without 
its grandeur of design or exactness of proportion. There is a 
grand flight of stairs projecting a hundred and fifty two feet 
into the square before the building. Under the entrance are 
twelve gigantick statues of Italian marble very well executed. 
The portico is of two orders of architecture, each of six co- 
lumns. The first is Ionick ; the second Composite. The 
church has a cupola of the Corinthian order. The entrance 
into the church is by five doors. There are six altars, over 
each of which is a marble basso relievo. At the principal al- 
tar are large tables of black marble so highly polished, that 
they were used by the founder as mirrors. The columns of 
the church are exceedingly grand. They are of very fine 
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marble, each hewn out of a solid block. The effect within the 
church produced from 


‘‘ —The high embowed roof, 
The antique pillars massy proof, 
The storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” MILTON. 


is uncommonly impressive. There are prodigious suites of 
apartments in the palace. The room appropriated to the libra- 
ry is very spacious, and elegantly decorated. It is three hun- 
dred and eighty-one feet in length, and forty-three in breadth. 
Its shelves are loaded with 


‘© Unwieldy volumes, and in number great, 

And long it is since any reader’s hand 

Has reach’d them from their unfrequented seat, 

For a deep dust, which time does softly shed, 
Where only time does come, their covers bare, 

On which grave spyders streets of webs have spread, 
Subtle and slight as the grave writers were.” 


Nis 


DavENANr’s GonDIBERT. 


The French, it is said have robbed the library of some valuable 
manuscripts and rare works. An English gentleman who was 
residing at Mafra, having for some time frequented this libra- 
ry, without ever meeting any one there to interrupt his soli- 
tude, said to the person by whom he was introduced, “ It would 
be very fortunate for this nation, sir, if your prime minister 
dealt with the king’s treasury as the honest monks of this con- 
vent do with the library here, They scorn to turn the use of 
it to their advantage.” The whole of this gigantick edifice is 
covered with a flat roof, flagged with tiles. This platform af- 
fords a very agreeable terrace for walking. There is a choice 
collection of plants in the gardens of the palace, which have 
however latterly been entirely neglected, and overrun with 
weeds. The whole of the space allotted for the royal chase, 
which contains upwards of a hundred thousand acres, is enclos- 
ed by a high wall. All the members of the royal family have 
been remarkable for their attachment to the pleasures of the 
chase, the object of which is generally the wild-boar. The 
prince regent is a mighty hunter before the Lord. His mother 
also, when she was in her right mind, was a perfect female 
Nimrod. Her majesty was quite as remarkable for her dexte- 
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rity and perseverance in hunting, and for her expertness at the 
gun, as her catholick brother. She used to ride astride in lea- 
ther breeches and boots. We found the inn at Mafra, consider- 
ing it was a Portuguese estalagem, pretty good, that is, as far 
us relates to the eating part ofit. As for sleeping, we were 
not so extravagant as to expect much of that luxury. They 
wave us for dinner a favourite Portuguese dish, and of all their 
messes itis the mosttolerable. It was lean pork seasoned with 
varlick, and steeped in port wine. Light or nine looking glas- 
ses were hung round the walls of our dining room—For what 
purpose Ido not know, for by my admeasurement their height 
‘rom the floor was ten feet. They are no doubt wisely kept 
ior show, as no man under the Stature of O’Brien could see bis 
face in them without stilts. The room where I lay was ful 
fished with one solitary chair, of which but half the bottom 
was serviceable. My toilet was an old chest. The bark on 
iny bed-posts had never been stripped off, and the head of the 
bed was beautified with a huge crucifix, which seemed to be a 
monumental cross in memory of some unfortunate wight cru. 
elly murdered and eaten up by the bugs and fleas. Several 
very edifying and ingenious pictures adorned the apartment. 
One was a representation of Christ walking on the sea. He 
was seizing hold of Peter by the collar as he was in the act of 
sinking. The crew of the ship were as tal] as the mast, and 
yclad in red jackets. Another was intituled .Vosso Senhor de 
Brasil——Our Lord of Brazil. It represented Christ crucified. 
The figure on the cross was an Indian ! We could procure ne 
candles at the inn, They used only lamps. While we were 
at supper I desired the waiter to bring me some oil to dress a 
sallad. He took down a lamp which hung over the door, and 
was proceeding to pour out its contents into the dish, had I not 
fortunately discovered his intention time enough to prevent his 
carrying this purpose into execution. They never eat oil here 
except it is rancid. Florence or French oil a Portuguese will 
not touch. Ife says it has no taste. The same kind of oil 
which tbey eat is burnt in lamps, and it often happens that there 
is no other flask for it in the house. They use it instead of 
butter and fat with all kinds of food. The quality of the oil is 


vendered much worse than it otherwise would be, by the man- 
ner in which itis prepared. In France the olive is plucked by 
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the hand. Here they beat the branches of the tree with long 
poles. Tlic fruit as it falls is sometimes received in cloths 
extended beneath, but more generally it is suffered to fall on 
the ground, by which it becomes bruised and dirtied. There 
is also a great want of cleanliness in the presses. Every kind 
of filth gets mixed with the olives. Oftentimes, instead of 
putting the fruit into the press immediately on its being ga- 
thered, it is thrown into heaps, and strewed with salt. Here it 
is suffered to ferment, in order to produce a greater quantity, 
which is of inferiour quality. The oil presses are worked by 
oxen. They pickle in this country only the ripe brown olive, 
than which to my taste nothing can be more villanous. You 
will however meet at the English houses only the unripe Spa- 
nish olives. 

In the morning we set out on our return. Just before we 
got into the coach, we witnessed a battle between our charioteer 
and another driver of mules. They fought with the palms of 
their hands like women. The battle was short, but had like to 
have proved bloody. Balthazar’s antagonist, who appeared to 
be considerably worsted in the engagement, as he was retreat- 
ing took up a great stone and threw it with all his might at the 
head of his adversary. Luckily it did not hit the object at 
which it was aimed, for if it had, in all probability he would 
have fought no more battles inthis world. We arrived at Lis- 
bon in the evening without any accident. 


| 


LETYVER FROM L’ABBE DE LISLE AT CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
MADAM .. .AT PARIS. 


Fxtracted from the 7th Vol. of Maty’s Review. 


MADAM, 


Ly is at once the duty and consolation of the banished, where- 
ever they are thrown by fate, religiously to celebrate the so- 
lemnities and feasts of their country. You know how sacred 
the Tuesdays have ever been to me. I can no longer ce- 
lebrate them with you, but I join body and mind with those 
who enjoy that happiness. I also recal to memory certain 
Mondays, the objects of very scrupulous attention, and the 
week appears very long, since it has those two days less in it. 
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If you take interest enough in us to be desirous of knowing 
news of our navigation, you will forgive the length and non- 
sense of this letter, and will bear in the lump what you would 
have borne by pieces on the Tuesdays, if we had remained to- 
vether. Our voyage was very fortunate. The wind carried 
us to Malta in five days, by the finest wind, and under the finest 
sky imaginable. I was very curious to see this city ; its su- 
perb port, its great white walls, (which in a week, would have 
made me quite blind) and its fine streets paved with hewn 
stones which form beautiful staircases, by which you ascend 
them, struck me with admiration ; but I was still more desi- 
rous to be acquainted with its manners and constitution. 

We left Malta for a more barbarous, but more interesting 
country, the beautiful land of Greece, where regrets are at 
least a little softened by recollections. The first island we 
meet with is Cerigo, so well known by the name of Cythera. 
it must be allowed, that it ill deserves its reputation. Our wri- 
ters of romances and operas would be a little surprised, if they 
were to know that this island, which is so delightful in their 
writings, is only a barren rock. In truth, he did well who first 
placed the temple of Venus there ; for without a little love, 
there would have been no great amusement in the place. 

The other islands deserve their reputation better ; the fruit- 
fulness of their soil, the advantage of their position, the beauty 
of the sky, and the softness of the climate, heightened by every 
thing that is interesting in mythology and history, present one 
of the most splendid spectacles that ever struck the human 
eye ; but alas, I could not enjoy it as the rest did; and all my 
companions increased my affliction, by describing to me the 
beauties which they saw. There, said tlrey, is the country of 
Sappho, of Ana¢reon, of Homer. Alas! [ was blind like the 
latter, and never had felt more cruelly the loss of my sight ; 
still, however, I made shift to make out the situation of pla- 
ces, and saw things a liule better than I had done in my books. 

Finally, a contrary wind, obliged us to put in ; if that can be 
called a contrary wind, which gave us the time to see Athens. 

I will not attempt to give you an idea of the pleasure I ex- 
perienced on setting foot on this celebrated land. I wept for 
joy. I saw what I had hitherto only read ; I recognized what 
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I had known from infancy ; all was at once familiar and new 
to me ; but what I shall never forget is, the sensation I expe- 
rienced on the sight of the first monument of this ever inte- 
resting country. 

You may have observed, Madam, that when we read all the 
wonders told us of the ancients, a mixture of incredulity, at 
least of mistrust, creeps in, which spoils our pleasure, and 
makes us uneasy under our admiration ; the very greatness of 
the things is against them, and we are apt to think that there 
may be a little more fable than history in what we are told. In 
consequence of this prepossession, many a traveller has gone 
into Egypt, with doubt of all that had been told him concern- 
ing its ancient magnificence ;—but the pyramids are standing ; 
they bear sufficient witness to all the rest, and there is no in- 
credulity which these enormous blocks do not shiver to pieces. 

Such were my feelings at Athens. It is less gigantick in- 
deed in its monuments, but more truly great than Egypt ; it is 
true that the manners, the customs, the government, alas ! even 
the city of the Athenians, are only now to be guessed at by a 
few ruins ; yet hardly had I beheld these ruins, than an idea of 
erandeur impressed itself on all I had not seen, and on all I 
could no longer see. The three only remaining columns of the 
temple of Jupiter, rendered every thing I had read of probable 
to me, so striking are these remains for their magnificence and 
simplicity. I could never be satisfied with looking on these 
great and beautiful columns, of the most beautiful marble ot 
Paros ; so interesting by their own beauty, by that of the 
temples they decorated, by the remembrance of the splen- 
did periods they remind us of, and more particularly because 
the more or less exact imitation of their fine proportions eve: 
has, and ever will be the just measure of good and bad taste in 
all times, and with all people; I ran over them, I touched 
them, I measured them with insatiable avidity ; it was in vain 
that they had fallen, and were falling to ruin, I could not help 
believing them imperishable ; Z trusted to make the fortune of 
my name, by engraving it on their mardle, but I soon perceived 
my mistake ; these precious remains have more than one ene- 
my, and time is not their most terrible foe. The barbarous ig- 
norance of the Turks sometimes destroys in a day, what ages 
had respected ; | saw one of the fine columns, I have just been 
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mentioning to you, stretched out before the door of the com- 
mandant ; an ornament of the temple of Jupiter; was about to 
decorate his Harem ! The temple of Minerva, the finest work 
of antiquity, the magnificence of which made Pericles, who 
had built it, unable to lay lis accounts before his countrymen, 
is shut upin a citadel, partly built at its expense ; we went up 
to it by a staircase, composed of its ruins. As we walked upon 
basso relievos worked by Piidias and Praxiteles, I walked on 
the edge, or took four steps together, in order not to be an ac- 
complice in this profanation. Near the temple is a magazine 
of gunpowder, which blew up in the last war with the Vene- 
tlans, andAhrew down several columns, which till then had been 
in perfect preservation. What put me almost out of my sen- 
ses, was the order given, as we were coming down, to fire the 
cannon, in honour of the ambassudor; I was fearful, Jest the 
commotion occasioned in the air should finish the temple, and 
Mr. de Choiseul was in a tremour with the Sonours that were 
paid him. The temple of Theseus, which, but for some co- 
lumns that have been moved a little out of the perpendicular by 
an earthquake, united all the freshness of a new building, to all 
the interest of the most venerable antiquity, has fallen, as we 
are told, a prey to the same barbarity. Its beautiful marble 
pavement, respected by so many ages, and trod by so many 
great men, has been taken away, by order of the same com- 
mandant, who is much too ignorant to know the mischief he is 
doing. 

Besides these temples, one still sees with pleasure, seven- 
teen columns of fine marble, the remains of one hundred and 
ten which supported, as it is said, the temple of Adrian. Near 
these is a threshing floor, which is paved with the magnificent 
ruins of this monument. There one discovers with infinite 
erief, numberiess fragments of the superb sculpture, which 
adorned the temple. 

Between two of these columns, there resided, six years since, 
a Greek hermit, who was prouder of the homage of the popu- 
lace, who fed him, than the Miltiades and Themistocles had 
ever been of the acclamations of all Greece. ‘The columns 
themselves call for pity, amidst their magnificence ; I asked 
who had thus mutilated them, for it was easy to see that the 
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devastation was not the bare effects of time ; I was told that 
they made lime of these ruins. 1 wept for rage. 

The same cause of grief obtains ail over the city. Not a 
pillar, not a stair, not a door threshold, but what is ot antique 
marble, which has been torn by force from some ancient mo- 
nument. Every where the whim of the modern buildings is a 
singular contrast to the magnificence of the antique. I sawa 
mechanick resting a bad deal board on columns, which had 
supported the temple of Augustus. ‘The courts, public places, 
and streets, are strewed with these ruins. Vhe walls are built 
ofthem. As you walkalong the city, you are alternatively struck 
by an interesting inscription, by the epitaph of a great man, 
the figure of a hero, or a head or foot which belonged to a Mi- 
nervaor Venus; here the head of a horse which still breathes, 
there superb Caryatides locked into the wall like common 
stones. As I was passing along, I saw a marble fountain in a 
court. This tempted me in, and I found it an ancient sepul- 
chre, ornamented with fine sculpture. This put me on my 
knees, and I kissed the tomb. Unluckily tn the madness of my 
admiration, I overturned the pitcher of a child who was laugh- 
ing at my frolick. The accident turned his laugh into a cry, 
and as unluckily [I had nothing about me to appease him, he 
would not have been comforted, had not some good-natured 
Turks threatened to beat him, to make him easy. 

I must tel! you another superstition arising from my love for 
antiquity. In the first moment of my entering Athens, its 
smallest reliques appeared sacred tome. You know the histo- 
ry of the savage, who had never seen any stones. I did like 
him. I filled the pockets of my coat, then thuse of my waist- 
eoat with fragments of marble ; and when I had done, threw 
them all away like the savage, but with more regret than he. 
To finish all, the Albanese have lately made a fatal invasion on 
these coasts. Walls were necessary for defence. Poor anti- 
quity was taxed again, and the defence of the new city cost the 
old one more than one treasure. 

Excuse, madam, this long account, the dulness of which 
will, I fear, cause you to hate the country, which I would make 
you love ; but in order to make your peace with it, you will 
soon receive wine from these fine islands, made of grapes, ri- 


pened by their fine sun. Remember me when von drink it 
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with your friends. Mr. de Choiseuil desires your husband, 
whom he is better acquainted with, than he is with you, to 
make you accept of a small flask of essence of roses. More 
roses have gone to make it, than there are in all the gardens I 
have sung. My unhappy sight grows dim again ; I can write 
no more, and it makes mea little dull. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN PORTS. 
No. 15. 


JUVENAL, 


j AM not prepared to make any remarks on Owen’s transla- 
tion of Juvenal, and therefore pass to a recent and popular ver- 
sion of this satirist by William Gifford, Esq. My observations 
on this work will not be very far extended. It has been ably 
and critically examined, as well in one of our own,* as in fo- 
reign journals, and its excellences and defects have been suffi- 
ciently illustrated. 

It must be acknowledged, that Mr. Gifford’s versification is 
sometimes unharmonious, and even harsh ; that, like almost 
every other translator, he too often has recourse to eking words 
in order to complete his measure, and that his rhymes are fre- 
quently imperfect and faulty. There might also be selected 
from his version a long catalogue of unauthorized exclama- 
tions, and of low, and obsolete, and far-fetched terms. He 
might be asked why he puts into the mouth of Juvenal such 
phrases as these: O fassing strange ! tif the wink, damning 
frroofs, come along, &c. or what induced him to adopt such 
words as nonce, guerdon, orts, maw, tut, amort, &c. some of 
which are grovelling; and others long since obsolete ; and some 
have been in almost undisturbed repose from the time ot 
Shakespeare or Ben Jonson. The frequent use of triplets 
should also be remarked as a defect. There is an aspect of 
poverty in seeing a third line begging a place, already filled, 
as if itcould not finda fellow. It is as awkward as an irregu- 


* See Literary Miscellany, Vol. ii. p. 171, &c. 
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larity in a procession, or inequality of numbers in the ranks of 
a battalion. : 
Whatever may be the defects of Mr. Gifford’s translation, it 
will hardly be inquired, whether he has excelled his predeces- 
sors in the same task. I believe Owen has not been pronounc- 
ed by any one to be his superiour in the attempt to present Ju- 
venal to the English reader in an appropriate style and man- 
ner: and as for the motley mixture, the true farrago libelli of 
Dryden and his associates, though it may be read with plea- 
sure, itis well known, that the authors were more anxious to 
be witty than to be correct, and more solicitous for sprightli- 
ness than for fidelity. 

If Mr. Gifford lay under any necessity of making an apolo- 
gy for publishing his version of Juvenal, tht which he offered 
must be deemed satisfactory. It is true, that, in proposing to 
give the whole of Juvenal, he hazarded something too much, and 
exposed himself to criticism which his work will not bear, and 
which we should not wish it to bear. In ascertaining whether 
he has performed his promise, it is but just that we should suf- 
fer him to be the expositor of the text, in which he announces 
that he is to give the whole of his author. In one place he 
does indeed assert his determination to render Juvenal entire, 
and reprobates any thing short of this, I am not very anxious 
to prove that he is altogether consistent with himself, and the 
attempt would probably be difficult of accomplishment. But 
his own explanation exculpates him from any gross violation of 
his promise. 


‘¢ Shame and sorrow,” 


says he, “on the head of him, who 
presumes to transfer the grossness of Juvenal into the vernacu- 
lar tongue. Though I have given him entire, I have endea- 
voured to make him speak as he would have spoken, had he 
lived among us.”’ 

‘‘ T have said above that the whole of Juvenal is given : this 
must be understood with afew restrictions. I have sometimes 
taken the liberty to omit an exceptionable line. These dacu- 
nae do not in all amount to half a page.” 

After this explanation we are so far from blaming Mr. Gif- 
ford for obscurifig some of the grosser images of Juvenal, that 
we should not pronounce him less faithful to the spirit of his 

VOL. X. 49 
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promise, if he had still more frequently drawn the veil over the 
disgusting pictures which continually occur. 

In the assimilation of style and manner to the original, which 
is next in importance toa faithful transfusion of the sense, Mr. 
Gifford has been charged with metrical defects. In harmony 
of versification, in a dignified and commanding manner of deli- | 
vering precepts of moral virtue, and in keenness of sarcasm, 
all of which are characteristicks of Juvenal, his translator has 
been accounted far inferiour, and has been thought in many in- 
stances to have attempted, wholly without success, an imitation 
of these distinguishing features. But though there is no in- 
considerable cause for censure in these particulars, he has on 
the whole preserved as much of the spirit of his author, as the 
wearisome work of#a translator, and the necessary deference 
to the more refined character of satire in our times can well 
admit. 

From the third satire, where, in the person of Umbritius, a 
voluntary and disgusted exile from Rome, the poet utters an 
animated invective against the vices and corruptions of the 
city, the following passage is selected. 


Sat. III. 58. 
Quae nunc divitibus gens acceptissima nostris, &c. 


Who flourish now the favourites of the state, 
A supple crew, I must forever hate ; 
Unawed by fear, and unrestrain’d by shame, 
I hasten now to show ;—nor thou my transport blame : 
I cannot rule my spleen, and calmly see 
Rome dwindling to a Grecian colony. 
Grecian ! O,no: to this vast sewer compared, 
The dregs of Greece are scarcely worth regard. 
Long since the stream, that wanton Syria laves, 
Has disembogued its filth in Tiber’s waves, 
Its language, arts ; o’erwhelmed with the scum 
Of Antioch’s streets, its minstrels, harp, and drum. 
Hie to the Circus! ye who pant to prove 
A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love ; 
Hie to the Circus ! there in crowds they stand, 
Tires on their head, and timbrels in their hand. 

Father of Rome, behold! thy rustick wears 
A fencer’s garb, and on his oil’d neck bears , 
A paltry prize, well pleased, while every land, 
Sicyon, and Amydos, and Aleband, 
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Tralles, and Samos, and a thousand more, 

Thrive on his indolence, and daily pour 

Their starving myriads forth ; hither they come, 
And batten on the genial soil of Rome ; t 
The minions, then the lords, of every princely dome, 
A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race, 

Of fluent tongue, and never blushing face ; 

A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call, 

That shifts to every form, and shines in all; 
Grammarian, painter, augur, rhetorician, 
Geometer, cook, conjurer and physician ; 

All arts his own the hungry Greekling counts, 

And bid him mount the skies ;—the skies he mounts.* 
You smile—was’t a barbarian then that flew ? 

No, ’twas a Greek, ’twas an ATHENIAN too! 

Bear with their state who will: but I disdain 

All converse with the proud, the upstart train,f | 
Wretches who, stowed in some dark lighter’s womb, 
With rotten figs were lately borne to Rome, 

Yet now above me sit, before me sign, 

Their friendship and their faith preferred to mine ' 
And is the privilege of freedom lost ? 

And is it nothing, nothing then, to boast, 

That from the first, the breath of life 1 drew 

In Roman air, on Roman olives grew ? 

But no, the Greek applauds, with winning grace, 
His patron’s folly, and his Gorgon face ; 

Admires his voice, that grates upon the ear 

Like the shrill scream of wanton chanticleer ; 

And equals his crane neck and narrow chest 

To Hercules, when, straining to his breast 

The giant son of earth, his every vein 

Swells with the toil, the more than mortal pain. 


This is on the whole a faithful translation ; though here and 
there we find a -slight and harmless interpolation, and a little 
Alling up for the exigencies of the verse. The passage abounds 
with a fault in the versification, for which Mr. Gifford has been 
justly condemned ; and it is, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, the ranning of the lines into each other; or the want of 


* All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows, 
And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes, 
Jouwnson’s Lonvow. 


¢ The only foundation for this translation in this couplet, is the brief 
guestion—Horum ego non fugiam conchylia ? 
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suitable pauses at the end of the verse, occasioned by extend- 
ing the sense beyond the line or couplet. Where this fre- 
quently occurs, or where the experiment is unskilfully manag- 
ed, the versification becomes prosaick, and destitute of that 
harmony, which constitutes a peculiar charm of poetry. 

The tenth satire, on the vanity of human wishes, closes in a 
manner solemn and dignified. The satirist gives efficacy to 
his previous disciplinary chastisement by assuming the style of 
a purely moral and contemplative poet, and changing his seve- 
rity for tenderness and benevolence. 


Sat. X. 346. 
Nil ergo optabunt homines ? &c. 


Say then, must man, deprived all power of choice, 
Ne’er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 
Not so; but to the gods his fortune trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just, 
W hat best may profit or delight they know, 

And real good for fancied bliss bestow ; 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
More dear to them, than to himself, is man. 
By blind desire, by headlong passion driven, 
For wife and heirs we daily weary Heaven ; 
Yet still ’tis Heaven’s prerogative to know, 
If heirs or wife will bring us weal or woe. 

But that thou may’st (for still *tis good to prove 
Thy humble hoje) ask something from above ; 
Thy pious offerings to the temples bear, 

And, while the altars blaze, be this thy pray’r. 

O tHov, who seest the wants of human kind, 

Grant me all health of body, health of mind ; 
A soul prepared to meet the frowns of fate, 
And look undaunted on a future state ; 

That reckons death a blessing, yet can bear 
Existence nobly, with its weight of care ; 
That anger and desire alike restrains, 

And counts Alcides’ toils and cruel pains 
Superiour to the feasts, the wanton sport, 
And morbid softness of the Assyrian court. 

This, thou to give thyself may’st well suffice : 
The only path to peace through virtue lies. 

O Fortune, Fortune ! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but prudence ours : 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the sphere 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears ? 
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The notes of Mr. Gifford are chargeable with more asperity 
than comports with the character of a generous critick: But it 
is not always misapplied. They are indeed multiplied, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, beyond what is necessary, and 
beyond our wishes, But, if we are compelled sometimes to ex- 
claim—Difficiles nugae ! we are often constrained to express 
our gratitude to the author for criticisms, which lead us to a 
more familiar acquaintance tht'n can be derived from any other 
English commentator, with the most vehement and intrepid 
moral satirist of any age or country. 


ror THE ANTHOLOGY. 


GEORGE COCKINGS. 


Ix is probable, few of the readers of the Anthology are advis- 
ed that in the year 1762, S. Adams of Boston printed a book 
entitled, “ War; an heroick poem, from the takmg of Minor- 
a by the French to the reduction of the Havannah by the Earl 
of Albemarle, Sir George Pocock, etc. The second edition, to 
the raising the siege of Quebeck ; with large amendments and 
additions by the author,George Cockings.” Indeed this motley 
performance never came within the periphery of our acquaint- 
ance until lately, or perchance it would have received an honour- 
able notice in our Retrospective Review lately deceased. Of the 
author and his works, other than the present, we are utterly ig- 
norant, except, that on the authority of a late aged clergyman, 
he is said to have lived some time at Quebeck, and afterwards 
at Boston. | 
The poem of Mr. Cockings, as it celebrates uncommon deeds 
of prowess, may justly be accounted heroick ; but forasmuch 
as it spurns at the unities so extolled by Aristotle and the mi- 
nor criticks, it may not challenge for itself the name of epick. 
But though it does not rest on this stage, it is because it mounts 
higher, and aspires to more uncommon excellence ; for it 
needs no argument to prove that twenty heroes are better than 
one, and that he who brings Port Mahon, Senegal, and Calcutta 
into the same verse, has a more active imagination than one 
who confines his scene to a single spot. The first book con- 
tains inter alia, ** The rout at Dettingen—Pitt, rising like the 
sun from behind a thunder-cloud, to make Britannia smile— 


“ 
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Great Britain rousing to war like a lion rousing from his den, 
who sees his cubs sprawling among the dogs.’* Under the 
burthen of such various and important matter, it is not remar- 
kable that the author should assume a little modesty, and no 
one will be disppsed to accuse him of improper timidity when 
he asks, 


Can I while these victorious onward roll, 
In nervous thund’ring dictipn trace the whole ? | 


But his muse was far from being coy, and eight books attest 
her fertility. It would be useless to give an analysis of this 
poem. Let it suffice to know, that Wolfe, ** Who well de- 
serv’d his dread voracious name,’’t Watson, Pocock, Moore, 
Clive, Draper, Marsh, Keppel, Mason, Barrington, Sayer, 
Saunders, and sixteen more, are the heroes of the poem, that 
the author changes his scene from one continent to the other 
in the twinkling of an eye, 


Ut Magus modo me Thebis, modo pouit Athenis. 


Laying aside, then, all hope of following him in his extensive 
excursions, I shall confine my remarks to particular passages, 
occasionally running a parallel between this our American 
epick, and the graver poets of the other hemisphere. 

Sir Richard Blackmore, when he represented Mount Aetna 
in a fit of the colick (I adopt the interpretation of the labori- 
ous Scriblerus) had no conception of torments equal to those 
which agitated the bowels of Wolfe on the heights of Abram. 


His mighty soul within his bosom raged, 
And war intestine with his body waged. p. 75. 


Compared with this, how weak and tame is Virgil’s 
Ingentes animos augusto in pectore versant. Geo: 4. 84. 


* By introducing the ‘‘ cubs” in this truly pathetick posture, Mr. Cock- 
ings has unquestionably gained no unimportant advantage over Homer, 
who on a similar occasion merely says that the lion defended its young ; 
looking cautiously on every side. ‘ . 


Qe Tig Te Atv Weel oles TexeT oly 
OQ pa re wnms? ayorTs cuvevTHcoVTas BY VAX 
Avd pes eraxtnpes, o de Te oSevel Crtucasves, 
Ilay de +’ ericxuyloy MaTm tAnETAI, OFTe RAAUT TOY. 


Nias. 17, 132. 


+ Of the race of Garagantua, I suppose. 
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It is grievous to consider that poets are liable to be misin- 
terpreted and abused, as well as other men, but among the 
senseless mistakes of the vulgar, who are disposed to turn the 
most solemn subjects into occasions of unhallowed merriment, 
none can be more palpable than that from the following lines 
it has been frequently supposed the great Earl of Chatham had 
but one leg ; whereas it is a notorious historical fact that he 
was as well provided in this respect as the rest of the world. 


Next him with manly soul great Pitt commands, 
And on a Legge well fixt most firmly stands. p. 15. 


“ Equity,’’ says Christopher Saint Germain, “ is a right-wise- 
ness which considereth all the particular circumstances of the 
deed,” which description most aptly applies to a metaphor in - 
the hands of an epick poet. That Mr. Cockings in virtue of 
his poetick capacity (called by the ancients vaticinium) fore- 
saw the late shower of stones in Connecticut, I dare not say, in- 
asmuch as in matters of this sort I am nothing expert; but, in 
the sentence following, all must think him as cunning of know- 
ledge as acquainted with all the graces of poetry. 

As oft are known the meteors of the sky, 

With burning tails descending from on high, 


To dash through houses with amazing force, 
And rive and kill in their impetuous course. p. 40. 


If a comparison be instituted between this and a parallel pas- 
sage in Tasso, we shall have new proof that sublimity and ter- 
rour are frequently produced by the accurate delineation of 
minute circumstances, for our indigenous poet completely dis- 
tances the foreigner, merely because the latter suffers his tre- 
mendous machinery to fall quietly to the ground, without do- 
ing any sort of injury to man or beast, person or property : 


Tal suol, fendendo il liquido sereno, 
Stella cader della gran madre in seno. en 9. 62. 


It is an old saying among criticks, that the genius of a poet is 
best tested by his similes and descriptions, the ground of 
which opinion I do generally approve, and upon it I purpose to 
show the transcendant merits of Mr. Cockings. Ex. gr. 


The Tilbury no longer can sustain 
The rough assault of the tempestuous main: 
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Her cables part (whilst angry tempests roar) 
And, like a horse unbridled, leaps on shore. p. 25. 


Now, Virgil in his most elaborate description of a shipwreck 


has only 
Tres Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet : 


And Homer, when he puts in jeopardy the life of his favourite 
hero, could construct no lines more appalling than the follow- 
Ing : 

Npre J’ ext meya nue Moved ary evorry tay, 


Atiyov, +” apyareoy Texarngepec’ naace dautoy. 


Odys. 5, 366. 
Periphrasis is a figure, with which our author appears to have 
been very familiar, and it will probably be difficult to produce, 
from the body of modern poetry, a finer example than may be 
found in p. 34. on gunpowder— 


With loads of sooty grain* to fling the bombs from far. 


No one can hesitate for a moment to decide that this is a great 
improvement on Milton’s cescription of the same composition 
in his sixth book, forasmuch as “ sooty grain’’ isa more elegant 
phrase than “smutty grain.’’ 

Homer frequently overwhelms his heroes with a shower of 
darts, and Milton has gone further, and made the angels of God 
suffer from their desecrated antagonists : 


| No drizzling shower, 
But rattling storm of arrows barb’d with fire. 6. 546. 


Excited by these illustrious examples, of whose reputation he 
was undoubtedly emulous, Mr. Cockings has, as usual, advanc- 
ed one step farther in the road of sublimity, and fairly drowned 
the French in a shower of swords ! 


Beneath their ponderous blows the French troops reel, 
Depress’d and drown’d midst showers of northern steel. p. 34. 


After the observations I have made, and the parallels I have 
run, I presume the sagacious reader will be able and willing to 


* Asit has become very common for criticks to trace resemblances so 
remote as to derive nearly all their similarity from the imagination, I can- 
not refrain from observing that Darwin must have had this passage of our 
poet in his eye when he wrote: 


Pent in dark chambers of cylindrick brass, 
Slumbers in grim repose the sooty mass. 
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give Mr. Cockings his rightful and elevated rank among the 
Poets of the world. He can now decide whether our Aerotck 
shall displace the Iliad or the ASneid ; whether Tasso or Mil- 
ton shall be pushed from their stools to make room for Mr. 
Cockings ; and on this ground I leave it without fear or reluc- 
tance, equally careless of the censure of its enemies and the 
applause of its friends. Transeat in exemplum. 


SILVA, No. 76. 
Praecipitesque trahit silvas. JEn: 2, 307. 


ORIGINALITY. 


A cotncipence between writers in thought or expression is 
by no means an unfrequent occurrence. In many instances it 
is the consequence of design, and in many of accident. An in- 
discriminate and censorious criticism is too apt to confound 
these causes, and to attribute to intentional plagiarism every 
second use of a phrase or idea. There are few criticks who 
have not at some time prided themselves on their vigilance and 
dexterity in bringing up from a remote or unexpected quarter 
some parallel thought or expression, for the purpose of con- 
fronting an unfortunate felon with indisputable proofs of his 
guilt. The writer thus detected and exposed, though he may 
have been altogether guiltless of intentional crime, and utterly 
unconscious of the borrowed plumes in which he has shone ¢ 
yet as it is extremely difficult for him to evince his innacence, 
he must stand furtivis nudatus coloribus, an object frequently 
of censure and ridicule. 

If originality were as easy an attainment as its practice has 
been thought necessary, a writer would be more culpable for 
appearing on foreign ground. But in the present advanced 
age of literature, when almost every field in the regions of 
fancy has been already surveyed and appropriated ; no one can 
feel secure that he does not encroach on premises not his own, 
or labour on the ground which others- have cultivated before 
him. Indeed if any one could grasp within the compass of his 
knowledge an acquaintance with the whole mass of writing 


now extant, it is doubtful whether he would not find himself 
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excluded by the previous occupation of others from almost 
every part, the possession of which might be viewed as desira- 
ble. 

Toexemplify the liability of every man, who meddles with a 
pen, to commit unconscious larceny of this kind, I would select 
an instance from one of the most beautiful little poems in our 
language, “ The Hermit,” of Dr. Beattie. The two following 


verses are conspicuous for their elegance, harmony, and irre- 
sistible effect. 


*Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 

For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfum’d with fresh fragrance and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter 1 mourn— 

Kind nature the embryo blossom shall save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn, 

O, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave. 


Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky, 
The moon half extinct a dim crescent displays ; 
But lately I mark’d, when majestick on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze. 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendor again ; 
But man’s faded glory no change can renew ; 
Ah fool, to exult in a glory so vain. 


It is not probable that Dr. Beattie, while penning the above 
inimitable stanzas, was under the conviction that he was com- 
‘mitting plagiarism. Nor will any one place a less value on 
them, because similar sentiments have been previously ex- 
pressed in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, and probably 
in most other languages. The contrast between the life of 
man, which when lost is irretrievable, and that of the vegetable 
kingdom ; or the career of the heavenly bodies, which termi- 
nates only to be renewed ; affords a sentiment too obvious and 
too beautiful not to have successively occurred to many diffe- 
rent individuals. ‘That it has, the following citations will shew. 


FROM JoB. CHAP. 14, 


There is hope of a tree if it be cut down that it will sprout again, and 
that the tender branch thereof will not cease ; but man dieth and wasteth 


away, yea, man giveth up the ghost and where ishe. He lieth down and 
riseth not till the heavens be no more. 
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FROM MOSCHUS. 


Aly Gly Tal MAALY AL MEV EMAY KATA KAMOY OAWITAS, 
H ra yrwpa ctrsver, Tot” evbarse vrcy avnDor, 
"Yorspoy au Coovre nas sic eTOs MAO QUOVTE 

Aumes 0° ot eyeros nas maprepos n Topos avdess, 
“Omrore rpara Oavaes, avaxoos ev ~Oovs notre 
Ridoues ev metre MaAKgoy ATEPLLOVA VHypeTOY UTYOY. 


FROM CATULLUS. 


Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


FROM SPENSER. 


Whence is it that the.fiowret of the field doth fade, 
And lieth buried long in winter’s blade ? 
Yet soon as spring his mantle hath displayed, 
It flowreth fresh, as it should never fail.— 
But thing on earth that is of most avail, 
As virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud 
Reliven not for any good. 


FROM HORACE. 


Frigora mitescunt zephyris ; ver proterit aestas 
Interitura simul 

Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit ; et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 

Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia lunae ; 
Nos ubi, decidimus ; 

Quo pius Aeneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 


FROM PETISSON, 


Le bois qui parent nos montagnes, 
Le prés, les jardins, les campagnes, 
Se renouvellent tous les ans 

Nous n’ avons pas meme avantage. 
Et jamais le cours de notre age 
N’a q’un hyver et q’un printemps. 


Le soleil se couche et se leve 
Sa premiere course s’acheve 
Et bientot une autre la suit ; 
Mais quand la fiere destinée 
Finit notre courte journée 
©’est par une eternelle nuit. 
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POPULATION. 

Ir is curious to observe the different proportion of inhabi- 
tants distributed to the different quarters of the world. It is 
undoubtedly a general rule that the mild and temperate cli- 
mates bordering on the tropicks have a more compact popula- 
tion than the rest of the world ; but the causes why countries 
which are separated only by a mountain, or a river, or an ima- 
ginary line of latitude, differ so much in their comparative po- 
pulation, are more evanescent, and must be sought in circum- 
stances which at first appear unimportant. Few minds are 
capable of detecting and demonstrating these causes; but, any 
one who will take the trouble to calculate, may see that the 
following statement is correct, although almost every one will 
be astonished at the disproportion between the sparse popula- 
tion of Iceland, and the multitudes which throng the litéle tur- 
bulent island of Malta. Montesquicu assigns a curious reason 
for the phenomenon in this last island. | 

Upon an equal space where one man subsists in Iceland, 
three men subsist in Norway ; fourteen in Sweden ; thirty-six 
in Turkey ; fifty-two in Poland ; sixty-three in Spain ; ninety- 
nine in [reland ; one hundred and fourteen in Switzerland ; 
one hundred and twenty-seven in Germany ; one hundred and 
fifty-two in England ; one hundred and fifty-three in France ; 
one hundred and seventy-two in Italy ; one hundred and nine- 
ty-two in Naples ; two hundred and twenty-four in Holland ; 
eleven hundred and three in Malta. 


ORPHEUS. 

THERE Is a strange mixture of Paganism and Christianity 
in the spurious fragments which pass under the name of Or- 
pheus. They contain many sublime conceptions which could 
have been derived only from the sacred scriptures. The uni- 
ty and spirituality of the Deity, and his superiority to Fate, are 
directly opposed to every system of Pagan mythology. In 
the fragment translated below, the use-of ayyeaos in the sense 
of heavenly messengers, fixes its date within the Christian era. 


Earth, air and ocean own thy sway, O God, 
And high Olympus trembles at thy nod ! 
In realms of night the dead thy laws fulfil, 
And Fate obedient executes thy will. 
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Thine anger shakes the spheres. In cloud and storm, 
Mingled with fire, thou veil’st thine awful form, 


But, high in heaven, beyond where planets roll, 
In life and light, and joy beyond control, 
Where circling angels hymn thy holy praise, 
And dwell in light too strong for mortal gaze, 
Thy throne, O God, is fixed.—— 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MOSCHUS ON THE DEATH OF BION. 
Translated from the Greek. 


The encomiums which this beautiful poem has received from sources of the highest authority, 
leave room only for regret that it is so difficult to exhibit in an English dress the spirit 
and pathos of the original. 


Laaxewr, ye groves, your tears ye fountains shed, 
Ye Dorian rivers, Mourn your Bion dead. 

Sad be your hues, ye flowrets of the vale ; 

Ye roses weep him, and ye plants bewail. 

Your signs of woe, ye hyacinths, assume, 

And hang in sorrow o’er the shepherd’s tomb. 


* Shrouded in leaves, ye songsters of the air, 
Beside Sicilian Arethuse declare, 

Bion the swain is gone, and with him fled 

The harp’s sweet power, the Dorian muse is dead. 


Strymonian swains beside the waters wail, 

And fill with plaintive notes the passing gale ; 
Such notes as once in sweet succession rung 
Along your shores, when matchless Bion sung. 
Tellthe Aagrian and Bistonian maids, 

The Dorian Orpheus seeks the Stygian shades. 


Belov’d of flocks no more the swain shall play, 
Nor pour mid lonely oaks his melting lay ; 

in Pluto’s realms, Lethaean banks along, 

He swells unheard a deep oblivious song. 

But here the hills are mute, the herds recede 
Mourning their shepherds, and refuse to feed. 








* The burden of the song, Apyere Sixerasmas tw wevbeoc, apyere proiras is 


omitted, as likewise some of the less interesting parts, for the sake of bre- 
vity. 
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Lamentéed bard ; Apollo’s self deplored 

Thy timeless fall ; their tears the satyrs poured ; 

The sad Priapi deck’d in black attire, 

And weeping Pans* thy absent voice require ; 

Mute Echo sits the silent rocks among, 

And grieves no longer to repeat thy song. 

The trees reject their fruit, the blossoms die, 

Their milky store the sorrowing herds deny, 

From teeming combs no nectar drops distill, 

Nor more shall honey flow, since thy sweet voice is still. 


Who on thy reed, lamented swain, shall play, 
Or daring strive to imitaté thy lay ? 

Even now that reed scarce ceases to prolong 
Thy dulcet breath and soft enchanting song. 
Still Echo lingers on the reedy plain 

To catch thy notes and banquet on the strain.— 
To Pan thy pipe be given ; yet Pan shall fear, 
Lest to thy power inferiour his appear. 


But most fair Galatea shall complain, 

The nymph so oft delighted with thy strain. 
Ne’er with the Cyclop could her soul agree, 
Him the coy virgin fled, and fled to thee. 

Now thou art gone, she seeks the sea-girt mead, 
And knows no pleasure save thy flocks to feed. 


With thee, sweet bard, the muses’ voice is dead, 
The maids’ fond kiss and lovers’ vows are fled. 
Thy early tomb afflicted loves deplore, 

Venus Adonis wept, but weeps thee more. 

O first of streams, resounding Meles, know 


Anothet loss is thine, a second woe. 


Great Homer first, the muse’s herald, fled, 

And all thy waves bewailed their offspring dead. 
Now falls thy second son, and whelmed in woe, 
Thy troubled waters murmur dark and slow. 
Dear to thy streams, each poured alike his lay, 
And both thy fountains charm’d with equal sway ; 
That sung of wars, in Helen’s cause begun, 
Achilles brave, and Atreus’ warlike son ; 

But this no battles sung, no dire alarms, 

But taught the shepherd’s life, the country’s charms ; 
And well he knew the roving flocks to feed, 

Or draw their milk, or shape the unfinish’d reed ; 


* Kas Ilaves soveaxsuvts To cov metros. 
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To love’s soft power he raised the votive strain, 
And heavenly Venus doated on the swain. 


Alas! the frailest fower that decks the fields, 
The meanest plant prolifick nature yields, 

Waked by returning spring shall reappear, 

And bloom and ripen in another year. 

But man, the great, the brave, the strong, the wise, 
When once he falls, he falls no more to rise ; 

Pent in the narrow earth, and doom’d to keep 

A lonely, dark, interminable sleep. | 

Even thou the sweetest bard that ever sung, 

Thy voice is silent, and thy harp unstrung. 


Ah, to thy mouth the murderous poison came, 

S welled in thy veins, and shook thy manly frame. 

What poisoned draught of power so strong and strange, 
Could touch thy lips, and not to honey change ! 

What savage hand the deadly bowl could raise, 

Nor melt with pity at thy melting lays ? 


Unerring vengeance shall the deed o’ertake. 
But I for thee the song of grief will wake ; 
And had I power, like Orpheus I would go 
To hear thy musick in the shades below. 

Oh, when thou meet’st Proserpine the fair, 
Awake some ancient, soft, Sicilian air. 

For she has strayed Atnean groves among, 
And knows the magick of a Dorian song. 
Sure she willjmelt to hear the heavenly strain, 
And send thee pitying to thy fields again. 
Even I, had I the power like thee to sing, 
Would seek the Stygian realms, and tempt the dreadful king. 


TRAVESTIE OF THE SAME. 


Ye woods, and brush, and sticks, and stubble, 
And brooks along the mead that bubble, 

Your tears for once by hogsheads shed, 

And weep and wail, for Bion’s dead. 

Ye weeds, and grass, and pinks, and roses, 
Onions, and leeks, and other posies, 

Hang down your heads with bodies bent, 

And spread about a dismal scent ; 

*Tis meet your fiddler’s loss to rue, 

For death at last has brought him to. 








POETRY. 


Cuorvs. Siciltan muses, split your throats, 


With grunts, and groans, and doleful notes, 


Ye screech owls perched on old pine trees, 
That hoot and howl to every breeze ; 

Now tune your throats for proper use, 
And tell the waves of Arethuse, 

Bion the old ploughjogger’s dead, 

And muse and harp have gone to bed. 


Stymonian swans, both one and all, 


Now stretch your necks, and croak and squall ; 


Make a worse noise for Bion’s sake, 
Than he himself knew how to make; 
Tell all the girls he ever knew, 

#agrian and Bistonian too, 

Since death has laid his clutches on him, 
They’ll never more set eyes upon him. 


No more for beasts the lout shall play, 
To lounge his precious time away ; 
Nor twang his fiddle, pipe or horn, 

To scare the hogs out of the corn ; 

For now old Pluto’s got him fast, 

And makes him blow a doleful blast ; 
But here for once the hills are still, 
And cows and pigs go where they will 


Bion, ’tis wondrous droll to hear 

The noise they make about you here ; 
Apollo frets with all bis might, 

And satyrs growl by day and night ; 
Priapus’ self has learned to bellow, 

And Pan to baw) like lusty fellow. 

Among the rocks miss Echo sits, 

And pouts, and pines, and scowls, and frets, 
Because, though sore against her will, 

Her endless clack must now be still. 

The trees, and fruit, and blossoms die, 

And cows and honeycombs are dry. 

No musick now for honey passes, 

Though yours was reckoned mere molasses, 


Who now will touch your dirty pipe, 
Whose mouth you never thought to wipe 
Sure one must be a tasteless fool, 

To smear his lips with such a tool ; 
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Even now it scents us half to death, 

With your old quids and wheezing breath.* 
Even tagtail Echo stands aloof, 

Quite satisfied with former proof. 

If Pan can stomach, let him have it, 

No god or mortal else will crave it. 


Poor Galatea’s quite outrageous, 
Since now your tunes no more engage us: 
The Cyclop never pleas’d her whim, 

She stuck to you and jilted him. 

Now quite forlorn and quite forsaken 

At the French leave which you have taken, 
To seem consistent in her preference, 

She only treats your hogs with deference. 


Who would have thought when you departed, 
So great an uproar would be started. 

There’s greater noise among your cronies, 
Than Venus made to lose Adonis. 

Even Meles’ horse-pond boils and blubbers, 
To lose so soon two favourite lubbers, 

Who to its banks did oft repair, _ 

To fish for frogs and tadpoles there. 

The first was Homer, known of old 

For lying stories sung and told, 

*Bout how Achilles try’d to slay us, 

To please one bully Menelats. _ 

The next was Bion, simple loon, 

He kept to quite a different tune ; 

Instead of wars and bloody noses, 

He sung ‘the prophets,” and “ Vicar and Moses ;* 
Venus would never venture near him, 

And none but brutes would stay to hear him. 


’Tis strange thatevery weed that grows, 

is killed by winter’s frosts and snows, 

Yet thawed by spring it straight revives, 
And seems, cat-like, to have nine lives. 
But man, poor, honest, clever soul, 

When once he goes, goes for the whole ; 
And when the clods have pressed his snout, 
He’ll have good luck to get it out. 

Even thou, old Clodpole, on thy back, 

Has ceas’d thy everlasting clack. 


*—and wheezing breath.—The original is xas ro cov ac8ua. 
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POETRY: 


O Bior, brandy did it all! | 

That lurch for grog produc’d thy fall ! 
Why was not thy allowance shorter, 
With less of rum and more of water ? 
Or what vile wretch, his grog shop hid in, 
Could sellthee rum when thrice forbidden ” 


But law shall catch the rascal soon— 

And I meanwhile will catch thy tune ; 
And if like Orpheus I could reach thee, 
I’d go to hear old Pluto teach thee. 

But, sirrah, if thou playest there, 

As thou wast wont in upper air, 

Dame Proserpine will take offence, 

And pack thee off post haste from thence. 
E’en 1 should like to stand without 

The door to see them kick thee out ; 
Nay, even I’d lend a hand, if able, 

And lug the base, while you squeal treble 
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ARTICLE 28. 


Review of Griesbach’s New Testament, 
(Concluded from page 114 ) 


W: sincerely regret, that a passage in our review of Gries- 
bach’s Greek Testament was so expressed, as to convey a 
sense, to the minds of many of our readers, different from our 
real meaning. For if it be understood, as it has been interpre- 
ted by the writer in the Panoplist for the last month, it fixes 
upon us the reproach either of great ignorance, or great base- 
ness. No man, who has so muchas dipped his feet in sacred 
criticism, can be rash enough to place the common reading of 
the three texts in Acts, Timothy, and John’s 1 Epistle on a level 
in point of authority ; and yet, from the words of the following 
passage in our review, we may be thought to have done this. 
‘It has always struck us with astonishment, that many of 
those who maintain the most rigid notions of inspiration, and 
exclaim most vehemently against the glosses, evasions, and 
forced interpretations of hereticks, should have discovered so 
little solicitude to ascertain the true text even of the New Tes- 
tament, and have felt no more dread, than they seem to have 
done, of adding to the word of God. To what is it to be attri- 
buted that even at the present day, | John v. 7. is quoted in 
proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, and even taken as a text 
of discourses ; when it ought to be known, that it has not more 
authority in its favour than the famous reading of the seventh 
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commandment in one of the editions of King James’ Bible ; 
thou shalt commit adultery. The same may be said of Acts 
xx. 28. and 1 Tim. iii. 16. which ought to be no more quoted 
in their present form as proof passages, by any honest and well 
instructed theologian.” : 

Now, our meaning was not that the same might be said of the 
degree of authority of the received.readings in Acts and Timo- 
thy, which could be said of the well-known interpolation of the 
three heavenly witnesses ; this would have been toogross a misre- 
presentation of facts to have been swallowed even by our friends 3 
and,as we should have hoped, too gross to be imputed to us even 
by enemies. Our meaning certainly was, that the texts in Acts 
and Timothy; were, dike that in John, sv1LL QUOTED in frroof of 
the doctrine of the trinity, and as we thought with great impropri- 
ety ; and this was the only circumstance, in which we intended 
to represent them asin the samecase. However ; our words 
have appeared to convey another meaning, the very falsehood 
and rashness of which we hope will rescue us from the suspi- 
cion of having intended it. In the mean while, the sentence 
would have expressed the whole of our meaning, if it had read 
thus——“ the same may be asked (i. e. to what is it to be attribut- 
ed that they are still quoted) with respect to Acts xx. 28. and 1 
Tim. iii. 16. which ought to be no more quoted in their pre- 


sent form as proof passages, by any honest and well instructed 
theologian.” 


Now, though the writer in the Panoplist says, that such an 
assertion as ours appears to be, * admits of no excuse or palli- 
ation ;”’ perhaps he may have himself sometimes found in the 
haste of composition, that’ two sentences are connected in a 
manner very plain to the author, whose head is full of his sub- 
ject, and who therefore refers every word to its proper antece- 
dent ; while the words suggest to another reader a very diffe- 
rent meaning, in consequence of his referring them to an im- 
mediate, and not to a remote antecedent. However, lamenting 
as we do that our language has conveyed to any readers a 
meaning which we did not intend, and especially one which has 
called forth such a pitiless pelting of-hard names from the cri- 
tick in the Panoplist, we still beg to call the attention of our 
teaders to that assertion which we had chiefly in view in the 
passage in question, and which remains unhurt, viz. that these 
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texts, as well as that in John, “ ought to be no more quoted in 
their firesent form, as proof passages, by any honest and well in- 
structed theologian.” Whether the authority of the text in 
John is a litt'e more or a little less than that of the curious er- 
rour in King James’ Bible, we are not solicitous to show ; it is 
enough to justify the comparison, that the text of the heavenly 
witnesses is not found ina single Greek MS. written before 
the invention of printing, and has been established in our bi- 
bles by a series of frauds and mistakes. The “ profaneness,”’ 
and “indecency” of the comparison we expect to feel, when 
our censors feel the weight of evidence against the passage 
in question. But even of this we have some hopes, as they 
have already ventured to say, that they “do not aver, that no 
man can honestly reject the text as spurious.” We hope 
they will have no compunctions for this most safe and liberal 
concession. 

Before we examine this critical tentamen, we should be glad 
to know, where the writer found a passage, which he has in- 
cluded in marks of quotation p. 506. which, as it now stands, 
may be inadvertently supposed to be an extract from the re- 
view to which he is replying. He says that ** among many 
things which have been alleged, this is one ; that “ Griesbach, 
like all other great cfiticks, rejects the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and has expunged from the New Testament all the prin- 
cipal texts by which this doctrine is supported.” Now, we 
beg leave to ask, where this declaration is to be found ? who has 
made it ? or, is it an absurd allegation, invented for the occa- 
sion by the writer, for the sake of enjoying a childish triumph 
in exposing it ? This may be one of the pious artifices which 
are lawful in support of the truth ; if we called it disingenuous, 
we should only return the language of the Panoplist : but 
we know, and these gentlemen know also, that every intel- 
ligent Unitarian considers the trinitarianism of Griesbach, 
which is well understood, as a circumstance of the highest im- 
portance, when his authority is appealed to in the case of the 
doubtful texts, which are thought to affect the Trinitarian con- 
troversy. 

The credit of Wetstein suffered, though in the opinion even 
of Michaelis very unjustly, in consequence of his susfected he- 
resy. Now as Griesbach has confirmed almost all Wetstein’s 
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opinions, especially on the reading of controverted texts in 
the trinitarian controversy, no heretick could have wished for 
a circumstance more favourable to the credit of Griesbach with 
the orthodox, than that for which an authority is produced by 
the Panoplist from his first edition of the New Testament in 
1775. 

The critick in the Panoplist undertakes to give his opinion 
of the value of the late Manual edition of Griesbach, and thinks, 
that, compared with the large, or Editio Halensis, it is of about 
as much value “ asthe Edinburgh 18mo edition of Horace, com- 
pared with Bentley or Gesnev’s.”” As we have never had the 
good fortune to see or hear of an Edinburgh 18mo critical edi- 
tion of Horace, containing, like Griesbach’s New Testament, 
a corrected text and selection of various readings, we do not 
presume to judge of this comparison ; but though we have no 
reason to call it “ profane’ or “ indecent,’? we are much in- 
clined to think it very absurd. 

After hinting, that suggestions have been made, that the 
Cambridge Griesbach is not a faithful copy of the German ori- 
ginal, which however, the critick has not the heart to believe, 
though he has no objection to repeat, if not to invent them, he 
goes on to give an opinion of Griesbach’s merit. ‘In our opi- 
nion, his judgment is highly respectable.” Still however he 
has difficulties. ‘‘ There are cases, in which we believe he has 
marked his texts incorrectly ; that he has made mistakes in 
citing his authorities—is what may be satisfactorily shewn.”’ 
p. 506. This charge he promises to support. 

We confess that in casting an eye on the following pages, in 
which we expected to find the proofs of this assertion, we were 
at first so much surprised at the unusual é/alage of erudition, 
that we did not know, but ‘the fate of Dr. Griesbach’s edition 
was decided at last in the Panoplist, and that the poor pub- 
lishers would have to remove their whole stock on hand into 
the lumber room of authors out of date. -We could not ac- 
count for this unusual phenomenon of criticism, till we found 
toward the close of the second part of the review, that an Eng- 
lish magazine had been made to contribute to this purpose ; 
and if any one wishes to read almost the whole of the criticism 
in the Panoplist on the two texts in Acts and Timothy, before 
it was subjected to the petty clips and touches of these gentle- 
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men, let him turn to the eighth yolume of the Christian Ob- 
server. 

From the tone of assurance in which the Panoplist rc- 
viewer expresses his great estimation of the large critical edi- 
tions we were led to suppose that he knew something about it ; 
and that he had taken the pains to examine Griesbach’s autho- 
rities with relation to the texts in question ; but we soon found 
that (notwithstanding the great outcry made about “resting 
faith on the ifise dixit of another’’) he takes every thing as he 
finds it in the Christian Observer. Such are the criticks, who 
say “ we wish access, and to satisfy us at all, we must have ac- 
cess to the authorities by which Griesbach himself professes to 
regulate his opinions.” p. 506. 

One of the proofs of G’s inaccuracy is thus stated from the 
Christian Observer. “Griesbach says that the reading, (the 
church of the Lord and God, Acts xx. 28) is in the Arabick 
Polyglott ; but this is anerrour. The reading of that version 
is the Lord God.” Now, Griesbach in his note on this verse 
expressly quotes the Arabick of the Polyglott for the various 
reading Kvpis ©ex, and does not quote it for the reading Kupis 
xat Oc¥ ; aS any one may see who will consult his large critical 
edition, vol. ii. p. 113. Who is here in an errour ?* (What the 
Arabick Polyglott is, the gentlemen will no doubt tell us when 
they have found it.) 

The next attempt to convict Griesbach of a mistake is found 
in this passage. ‘Among the versions, which have the church 
of the Lord, Griesbach is disposed to rank the Eihiofiick, be- 
cause that version generally agrees with the Armenian and the 
Coptick, which exhibit this reading ; and because the Ethio- 
pick werd here used (egziabeker) is employed to express both 
Kupiog and O¢e¢. Griesbach says, that this word is always em- 
ployed in the Ethiopick in rendering both of these Greek 
words. But this isa mistake ; and the conclusion built upon it 
may therefore be unsound.” 

The last sentence belongs entirely to the Panoplist review- 
ers ; the rest of the passage is from the Christian Observer. 


-* Though Griesbach, in citing his authorities on this verse, has made 
no mistake, there is a passage in his note, which we confess we do not 
know how to reconcile with his authorities. It may be found in page 115 
** Versio nulla,” &c. ' 
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How far Griesbach is disposed to rank the Ethiopick version 
among the authorities in favour of the reading Church of the 
Lord, the reader may judge from his own words, on Acts xx. 
28. ‘ Aethiops habet vocabulum, quo semper utitur, sive @eos 
in Graeca veritate legatur, sive Kupios. NVeutri igitur lectioni, si 
solus spectetur, favet.”” In another part of his note he adds, 
* ambiguum enim vocabulum Aethiopicum h. 1. pro Kypise posi- 
tum fuisse, e consensu versionum Copt. & Arm. probabile fit.” 
Now what is Griesbach’s mistake ? He does not say, that the 
Ethiopick always employs the same word in rendering both Kv- 
piog and Oeog ; 1. €. as these gentlemen would make him say, 
that this version invariably renders Kypios wherever it occurs, by 
egziabeher, (not egziabeker, as the Panoplist prints it, no doubt 
by mistake.) The bare inspection of the Ethiopick version, 
in this very chapter alone, would prove such an assertion to be 
false. All that ’Griesbach says is, that the Ethiopick: transla- 
tor has, in this verse, a word which he continually employs (quo 
semper utitur) in rendering both Kupws and Osos : that is, as we 
understand him, not every where and without exception, but 
(according toa natural and common meaning of semper) fer- 
fretually, usually, in the same way we use the adverb, always, 
in English. | 

We know of no conclusion, built upon the mere use of this 
Ethiopick word, except the following assertion of Griesbach, 
‘* neutrisigitur lectioni, si solus spectetur, favet ;’’ and how this 
‘* may be rendered unsound” by the circumstance, that the 
ithiopick word in question does not always stand for Kupios, we 
are not wise enough to discover. Ifthe reviewer had trans- 
cribed a little further from the Christian Observer, instead of 
the remark which he has ventured to make of his own, we 
might have had the following fair acknowledgment. ‘It is 
sufficient, to shew that the Ethiopick in this place is ambiguous, 
if the word which it employs is put, sometimes for God, some- 
times for the Lord.’’ That it is put for both, cannot be un- 
known to any one, who has ever looked at the version. The 
Christian Observer not only acknowledges this, but produces 
Philip. iv. 5. and Rev. xiv. 13. in the Ethiop. vers. to prove that 
the same word is there used for the Lord where Christ is cer- 
tainly meant.* Now, in these circumstances, Griesbach’s rea- 


* Mr. Wakefield’s mistake arose in his note on this verse from his hasti- 
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son for thinking it probable, that the ambiguous Ethiopick 
word here is a translation of Kup rather than of Oss, is this ;— 
that the testimony of the Armenian and Coptick versions, with 
which the Ethiotick generally agrees, is in favour of Kupis 5 and 
tiil something is produced to render this improbable,Griesbach’s 
accuracy and impartiality are not in the least affected ; although 
these reviewers, from some imperfect glimpses-of the subject, 
seem disposed to suspect them. 

There is then given a summary from the Christian Observer 
of the testimony of the Fathers, which summary we have no 
inclination to examine ; especially as we find at last, that, even 
in the opinion of the Panoplist reviewers, “the weight of evi- 
dence appears to be in favour of the Church of the Lord.’ 
Whether then the common reading of a text, which has the 
weight of evidence aguinst it, ought to be quoted any more 
“as a proof passage by any honest and well instructed theolo~ 
gian,’ it will not take common men of honesty long to de- 
termine. How strongly the “weight of evidence” lies against 
the readinz Ocs in this verse may be understood by the follow- 
ing extract from Griesbach’s note, which we are happy to offer 
in confirmation of the judgment of the Panoplist. 

Griesb. vol. ii. p. 115. “From the preceding statement it 
clearly appears, that not a single manuscript can be produced 
in favour of the reading ©es, which either from its antiquity, 
or its intrinsick excellence, deserves the character of a com- 
petent and uncorrupt witness. It is not found, exceptan mo- 
dern MSS. and these, either thoroughly contemptible, or, in 
many places at least, wretchedly interpolated. Neither can it 
be defended by the authority of versions. For no translation 
has ©cs except the modern Vulgate,(disproved however by the 
more ancient copies of the Latin) and the Philoxenian Syriack 
version, made inthe 6thcentury ; which however still gives Kup 
in the margin. In fine, neither are there any certain vestiges 
of this reading to be discovered in the Fathers before Epipha- 
nius and Ambrose. How, therefore, the reading <x, so desti- 


ly supposing, because the Ethiopick translator here uses the word w’tich 
he commonly employs to express the supreme Jehovah, whether * sos 
or ss in Greek, that he must therefore have read @e¢ ; whereas it only 
shows how he probably interpreted the passage. 
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tute of all legitimate authority, is to be defended without a vio- 
lation of the laws of criticism, I indeed do not understand.”’ 

The reviewer proceeds to give us from the Christian Obser- 
ver the authorities for the different readings ees, o¢ and oy in 
ihe controverted text 1 Tim. iil. 16. In this statement, the 
words of the English magazine are sometimes altered, and 
phrases inserted or curtailed, as best suits the purpose of the 
reviewer, who ventures upon the whole to conclude, against 
Scriesbach, that ‘ ©zeg has a predominant claim to be admitted 
as the reading best supported ;”—a conclusion which his guide 
the Christian Observer does not venture to make. 

In the course of this statement we expected to find some 
new proofs of the assertion confidently thrown out, that Gries- 
bach “ has made mistakes in citing his authorities ;°? but this, 
instead of being “ satisfactorily shewn,” as was promised, is 
not so much as pretended. The reviewer only happens to be 
of opinion, that some of the MSS. which read ©2es are of more 
weight than Griesbach has allowed, when, in giving the result 
of his inquiries, he says that eo; ‘is supported only on the au- 
thority ofthe greater number of modern MSS. chiefly belong- 
ing to the Constantinopolitan edition’’ Griesb. vol. il. p. 429. 

Who is the best judge of the value of these MSS. our rea- 
ders must determine for themselves ; we only say that here 
ends the semblance of an attempt to show, that Griesbach 
has made some mistakes. That inaccuracies have crept into 
so large a work may be previously supposed ; but that this 
writer has supported his charge, no one we imagine will be- 
lieve but himself. It requires something more than a study 
of the Christian Observer to show this “ satisfactorily ;” and 
it would not be amiss before attempting it again, to pay a little 
attention to Griesbach itself, which it is easier to praise or to 
blame, than to study. 

In giving asummary of the authorities of the Fathers under 
the former text, the Panoplist reviewer had nothing to do but 
to transcribe from his original ; but here not having the work 
done to his hands, he has undertaken to make the summary 
himself; in which there are about as many mistakes, or mis- 
répresentations, as there are lines.—He says the Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions have clearly quoted the text in question with 
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©z0s. Now any one who reads the extract either in Griesbach 


or the Christian Observer, may satisfy himself that @eos is not 
quoted there at all. The same may be said of Lactantius. The 
reviewer does not seem to understand the difference between 
a clear quotation of a passage, and the use of some of the 
words contained in a passage. 

He says that Gregory Nyssen quotes @zes in the text in ques- 
tion “very clearly.” Griesbach asserts the very contrary. “At- 
que huc referendus (that is, tothe class of those who have been 
improperly or doubtfully quoted for ©cs) esse videtur Grego- 
rius Nyss. cul editores quidem attribuunt ©ces ePavepwbn, qui 
vero, kc. IJtaque o legisse videtur, aut etiam os.” (Griesb. 
vol. ii. p. 431.) The reviewer then proceeds to mention Ig- 
natius, Hypolitus, and Basil, as having * probably” quoted @ees 
in this controverted text ; a representation which is not justi- 
fied even by the statements of his great authority, the Christian 
Observer. Griesbach after giving the extracts which have 
been supposed to justify this representation, very properly re- 
marks; “e talibus igitur phrasibus et e locutionum in com- 
mate hoc extantium ad Christum applicatione neutiguam colli- 
gere licet, patres hosce legisse ©es.””  Griesb. p. 450. And so 
much forthe “ trembling solicitude which becomes us” in a 
question of such high importance. It is very easy to see, that 
all the solicitude is lest the texts should be given up. 

We have suid that the Christian Observer is made use of 
with such omissions and alterations as suit the purpose of the 


reviewer. ‘Take the following amusing specimens. 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 


Versions. ‘Of these the Poly- 
glott Arabick, the most corrupt, and 
the Sclavonian the most modernhave 
Ot0¢.” 


PANOPLIST. 


Versions. In favour of @éoe the 
Polyglott Arabick and Sclavonian. 


**From the evidence hitherto 
stated it is difficult to form a deci- 
sive opinion either for or against the 
common reading. If @e> is in a 
far greater number of MSS. the re- 
lative pronoun is in the most an- 


“From the evidence hitherto 
stated, it is difficult, perhaps, to 
form a decided opinion for or 
against the common reading, Geo¢ 


is in afar greater number of MSS. 


cient. Yet with respect toone of 
these (the Alexandrine,) it must 
be confessed, that it has been so 


but the relative pronoun appears to 
be in some of the most ancient. The 
Alexandrine, however, has been so 
much altered as to render its pri- 
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much altered as to excite adoubt mitive reading very doubtful, 
about its primitive reading.” 


‘“‘Abp. Newcome thinks that a ‘“Newcome thinks a different 
different construction may be al- construction may be allowed. He 
lowed : ‘ Great is the mystery of | would translate it : ‘Great is_ the 
godliness : he who was manifest- mystery of godliness : he who was 
ed in the flesh was justified by the manifested in the flesh, was justified 
Spirit,’ &c. whereas the incarna- by the Spirit, &c.”_ A conclusive ob- 
tion itself is the mystery.” jection in our minds, against this 

construction is, that it represents 
the mystery of godliness, as consist- 
ing of justification by the Spirit, &c. 
whereas the incarnation itself is the 
great mystery. 

After shewing the difficulties that attend the interpretation 
of the passage if read with gs or a, the reviewer undertakes to 
say, after the Christian Observer, that the common reading 
©z0s “is encompassed by no such difficulties ; the construction 


is grammatical ; the MEANING PERsPicuoUs.” The proof of 
its perspicyity is found in the following attempt to tell what it 
is. ‘Christ, who is God over all, was manifested to us in the 
human nature ; [or the Word, who was God, was made flesh ;* | 
justified by the Spirit, &c. &c.” And these are the criticks 
who think, forsooth, that every ofher construction is harsh and 
uncouth ! 

That ©cos is not the true reading in this verse, we think every 
attentive reader either of Griesbach, the Christian Observer, 
or even of the Panoplist, may satisfy himself. Griesbach says, 
that, to be consistent with himself, he has taken ¢s instead of 
©zs into the text, (‘salvo tamen uniuscujusque lectoris judi- 
candi facultate. pollentis judicio,”) for the rules of criticism 
require it. Now, though o appears to us to hare greater claims 
than Griesbach has allowed it, yet here, as every where else, we 
would take Griesbach’s text for a standard, and give the read- 
ing, which we may individually happen to think preferable, in 
the margin. But we should never think of making use of this 
text with either es, os, or o, asa * proof passage” in any the- 
ological controversy. 

The strong impression left upon our minds by reading Sir 
Isaac Newton’s letter on this verse,was altogether in favour of the 


* Added by the Panoplist. 
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reading o. The fact, thatthe Latin fathers without excepitionmave 
constantly read QUOD, is not to be explained in any other way, 
than that they found ¢ in their Greek MSS. and Sir Isaac New- 
ton says, ‘ to read o, and interpret it of Christ, as the ancient 
Christians did,without restraining it to his divinity, makes the 
sense very easy. For the promised and long expected Messi- 
as, the hope of Israel, is to us the great mystery of godliness. 
And this mystery was at length manifested to the Jews from 
the time of his baptism, and justified to be the person whom 
they expected.” The same thing is said by Griesbach. “ Ad 
Christum referri potuit hoc dictum a Patribus [ Graecis]} sive 
o legerent sive cs, ut a Latinis factum hoc esse jam notavimus. 
Hine Christum ipsum nonnulli pvsrzpov nominare solebant,”’ 
for which he quotes several fathers :—and, whether is it easier 
to say, Gop was manifest in the flesh, Gop was justified by 
the spirit, Gop was seen by angels, Gop was taken up into glo- 
ry, or to adopt the interpretation of Sir Isaac Newton, and of al- 
most all the ancient fathers, referring mysterium to Christ ; or 
even that of Grotius, who supposes the gosfel to have been the 
mystery, hid from eges, which was made known by frail and 
mortal men, confirmed by spiritual gifts, into which the angels 
were desirous to look, preached tothe Gentiles, credited in the 
world, and gloriously exalted ? 

There is another subject relating to this text, on which the 
reviewer in the Panoplist demands an explanation. It seems, 
that Griesbach, in the edition which has been reprinted at Cam- 
bridge, and which is the subject of our review, and which we 
shall call the manual edition, puts ©s5 in his margin, among 
the various readings but leaves it without any mark expres- 
sive even of the lowest degree of probability ; though in 
his large critical edition (or editio Halensis) he had given 
it the same mark of probability which he had affixed to «. 
This variation we pointed out ; and, for the satisfaction of the 
Panoplist, we have carefully ascertained, that no mistake has 
been committed in copying the German original. Now the 
question is, which edition is to be considered as expressing 
Griesbach’s ultimate opinion of the probability of the reading 
Ocos ? 

Several instances of the same kind, we have found, of appa- 
rent differences between the large and small editions, in mark- 
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ing the degrees of probability. A hasty inspection has fur- 
nished us with the following, some of which are precisely pa- 
rallel to the one in Timothy; Rom. ii. 17. vi. 1. x. 1. xi. 19. 
1 Cor.i. 29, iv. 2. v. 13. 2 Cor. ix. 10. xii. 19. Philip. ii. 30. 
ill. 12. 1 Thess. ii. 14. Several hundreds no doubt may be 
found of these minute variations in the course of the work. 

In this text where every little circumstance is made of impor- 
tance, we should be glad to know Griesbach’s final judgment 
of the probability attached to the reading ©zes. But to ascer- 
tain this, the circumstance that the preface of the manual edi- 
tion bears date April 1805, and that of the critical edition April 
1806, is nothing to the purpose. For it appears from the pre- 
face to the 2d vol. of the critical edition, (p. iv.) that this volume 
had been begun in the year 1799, and in that year the book of 
Acts was printed. From p. vi. it appears also, that the catho- 
lick epistles, which constitute the latter part of this 2d vol. had 
been sent tothe printer, before Griesbach had received White’s 
edition of the Philoxenian version, which was published in the 
year 1800. It appears therefore that the greater fart of the 
2d vol. was frrigted long before this manual edition, and there- 
fore the latter has every claim to be considered as containing 
the last results of Griesbach’s studies. The reason of the de- 
lay in completing the 2d vol. of the large edition is explained 
in the preface. 

If the reviewers in the Panoplist had carefully read even 
the preface to the manual edition, they might have explain- 
ed this difference of dates. It there appears that the manual 
edition, with its preface bearing date 1805, was then first 
published in Germany incomplete, i. e. without the Catholick 
Epistles and the Apocalypse. ‘ Although,” says Gries- 
bach, (p. viii. Ed. Cant.) “ this edition is not yet finished, but 
Iam still employed in revising and forming the text of the 
Catholick Epistles and Apocalypse, yet, as I have poor 
health and bad eyes, and should not be able within many 
months to bring this troublesome labour to a close, I have 
concluded to publish in the mean while the first volume em- 
bracing the four gospels, and the former section of the 2d 
volume, containing a// Paul’s epistles ; and the remainder wil! 
appear as soon as possible, with the 2d vol. of the Editio Halen- 
sis, and the rest of Géschens’ splendid work.” 
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Thus it appears that the text of the manual edition, through 
the greater part of the volume, is really subsequent to the criti- 
cal edition ; which was many years in passing through the 
press ; and that the dates of the two prefaces differ in conse- 
quence of one’s being written when the work to which it is pre- 
fixed was unfinished, and the other’s being delayed till the large 
edition was completed, ready for publication, and all printed off. 

As to the reading which has given rise to all this suspicion, it 
may be fairly conjectured, even from the large critical edition, 
that Griesbach considered the reading O05 as less frobadble 
thane: he has intimated this by placing o frst in the inner 
margin, though Os was the received reading, and therefore 
entitled to the first place, if it had been eguadly probable with 
the other in the opinion of the editor.—Now if, as we conjec- 
ture, he considered @¢es less probable than c, he had no method 
of marking this shade of difference in the manual edition, but 
by the frosttion of ©ces among the various readings ; after o with 
the same mark of probability ; or defore o, without azy mark, as 
he had none signifying less to prefix. He has adopted the lat- 
ter method ; and we presume for sufficient reasons. The only 
errour in the case is, we suspect, cur own want of attention to 
the subject. 

Before we leave this topick, however, we would hint to 
those who use the manual edition, not to be surprised at find- 
ing its text occasionally differing from that of the large. 
Griesbach, whose caution is worthy of all praise, sometimes 
retained words in the ¢ext of his critical edition, which in his 
opinion ought razher to be referred to the inner margin ; at 
the same time printing the words, which he really preferred 
upon the whole, with a particular mark in the inner margin. 
Speaking of the contents of this margin, he says (vol. 1. p. 
xclli.) ** quicquid minusculo charactere expressum est, lecti- 
oni vulgo receptae a nobis vel fraefertur, vel aeguifiaratur, vel 
ulteriori saltim examine dignum judicatur.’? Now in many 
of these cases, where the authorities are very nicely balanced, 
Gyriesbach has in this manual edition followed more decidedly 
his own preference, and taken the reading of the inner margin 
into the text :—so that the text of the manual edition is not 
verbatim the same with that of the Editio Halensis. We have 
before observed that slight shades of probability appear to be 
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differently marked in the two editions in many cases. The 
only: effect of this should be to induce the reader, where he 
finds any difficulty, to consult the large edition for the authori- 
ties. os 

Here we hoped to close our remarks, as far as relates to the 
vindication of Griesbach ; but the Panoplist, in another num- 
ber, has called our attention to the verse of the three heavenly 
witnesses, and thinks, indeed, ‘‘ that it is worse than rashness to 
speak so contemptuously on this subject as we have done.” In 
reading the remarks of the reviewer on this, as well as the 
other texts, we have been often reminded of a passage quoted 
by Marsh from Bengel ; “ male strenuos ii se praebent in bel- 
lis Domini, qui ita animum inducunt : Dogmati elenchogue meo 
ofifortunus est hic textus : ergo me ifise cogam ad cum firotinus 
fro vero habendum, et omnia quae firo eo corradt fiossunt obnizxe 
defendam. 

It seems that these gentlemen think, that the controversy 
on the authenticity of this verse is not yet settled ; and parti- 
cularly, that the matter is brought anew upon the tapis,” by 
some late “ investigations” of Mr. Butler and Dr. Middleton. 

We'were not ignorant of what had been said on this text, by 
both these modern scholars ; but notwithstanding the opinion 
of the Quarterly Reviewers, and of the Panoplist itself, we are 
not sure, that any increase of probability has been gained for 
this interpolation. It has been the fate of this memorable 
verse, to have its advocates successively driven from all the in- 
trenchments, in which they hoped to make a final stand ; and 
we are much inclined to suspectthat the argument from the Af- 
rican Confession, and from the use of the Greck article,which 
Messrs. Butler and Middleton seem disposed to maintain, will 
share the same fate with Stephens’ semicircle, the MSS. of 
Valla, the Codex Ravianus, and other auxiliaries, which have 
successively been put to flight, or have been turned against 
their employers. ' | 

Charles Butler, Esq. whose letter to Professor Marsh the 
reviewers in the Panoplist have printed as containing a new 
view of the argument for the controverted verse, drawn from 
the Confession of African Bishops, is an English Roman Ca- 
tholick, of learning and candour ; but it is easy to see, that his 
reluctance to give up the text is in a great measure owing to 
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the bias of his communion in favour of the Vulgate which 
contains it, and of which it is, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, a favourite child. What reply Dr. Marsh may choose 
to make to his letter, we know not. We have not yet heard of 
his having given it any publick notice ; but any man whois 
acquainted with the controversy will perceive, that Butler has 
brought forward no new facts ; nor, as we can discover, has he 
presented the old ones in any stronger light. He professes, 
indeed, to give the arguments of the opposers of the verse, 
against the fact in question ; but any one who reads Porson’s 
and Griesbach’s observations on it, will see, that he has stated 
their arguments neither fully nor fairly. Proceeding as he 
does upon the presumption, that the catholick bishops with- 
out doubt actually read, signed, and presented the confession 
containing a quotation of the disputed verse, according to the 
relation of Victor Vitensis, he asks triumphantly, “now, is it 
probable the catholick bishops would have exposed themselves 
to such indelible infamy ?’’ i. e. as to quote the verse if it were 
really spurious, 

There is not a single argument in Mr. Butler’s letter, which 
had not been already brought forward by Travis, and consider- 
ed by Porson and Griesbach—and it would really be tedious to 
transcribe, or to abridge the replies of these learned men on 
this article. We will only observe, that, before this African 
confession can be offered as good authority for the existence 
of the verse in the Latin copies a: the end of the 5th century, 
the advocates for the verse must give some answer to the fol- 
lowing questions, 1. Is the authority of Victor, whose history 
is full of absurdities, to be depended on, especially as he con- 
tradicts himself and the edict of Hunneric in his statement of 
this very transaction ? 2. Who was the author of this confes- 
sion ? Victor does not say. Gennadius attributes it to Euge- 
nius, the head of the bishops ; but internal evidence makes it 
probable to have beena forgery of Vigilius Thapsensis, a fa- 
mous fabricator of treatises under fictitious names, and the sus- 
pected forger of the Athanasian creed about the beginning of 
the sixth century. 3. What proof is there that the confession 
which has been published as that of the African bishops, was 
subscribed by them? Victor, the author of the rest of the 
story, is entirely silent on the subject of subscription. (See 

" VOL... 58 
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Griesbach’s Diatribe on the 1 John. v. 7. p. 20.) Lastly : how 
is it possible, if the text of the three heavenly witnesses was 
at that time truly quoted from John's epistie, that Eucherius 
was ignorant of it fifty years before, and Facundus eyually ig- 
norant of it fifty years after? When all or any of these ques- 
tions are fairly answered by the Panoplist, we doubt not that 
we shall be ready to answer Mr. Butler’s to the satisfaction of 
these reviewers ; and till this be done we shall continue “ to 
speak as contemptuously as we have done” on the subject of 
this verse, without any “ trembling solicitude” for our own re- 
putation. 

But it seems that the cause is not yet to be given up; for 
Dr. Middleton, “in his masterly essay on the Greek article, 
has proved that it is an established rule of construction in the 
Greek language, that the article must subserve the purpose of 
reference or hypothesis ; and as hypothesis is here out of the 
question, it remains to inquire, to what zo ev in the 8th verse 
refers. If it does not refer to & in the 7th verse, and thus 
come under the rule respecting renewed mention, above de- 
scribed, we acknowledge ourselves unable to divine to what it 
does refer.”—And what then ? Does this render it any more 
probable that the 7th verse is authentick ? Does it prove any 
thing more than that Middleton has found an example which 
he cannot fairly reconcile with his ¢heory of the article ? 

We have read (we do not profess to have made ourselves 
thoroughly masters of) the elaborate work of Dr. Middleton 
on the Greek article. The application of his theory to some 
passages of the New Testament promised some new aid to the 
cause of orthodoxy, at which, as well as at Mr. Sharpe’s rule 
about the article, its friends have eagerly caught. We are by 
no means competent to judge of Middleton’s theory. This 
only we know ; that it wants one characteristick of truth, that 
is, simplicity. But if the reviewer in the Panoplist will take 
any recommendation from us, we entreat him, before he leans 
on this new reed, to ponder well an examination of Middle- 
ton’s work on the article, contained in the Monthly Review 
for May, June, July, and August, of the last year. It is written 
by one of the first Greek scholars in England, who has other 
requisites for criticism than mere research ; a perspicacious 
and philosophical mind. If this criticisin should not diminish 
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the reviewer’s estimation of Middleton’s work, it may render 
him less confident in the application of this theory, as well as 
of the rule of Mr. Sharpe, to particular texts. ) 

But whether Middleton’s theory of the article be true or 
not, the reading ze & in the 8th verse will not give even @ 
shadow of probability to the interpolated seventh, if either of 
these two things can be shown ;—that similar cases of the ar- 
ticle occur in the New Testament, or elsewhere, where no re- 
ference is discoverable ;—or (if ro «&» must refer to something) 
that the reference may be explained from. the preceding or 
following unsuspected verses. | 

Now, though we do not profess to be thoroughly versed in 
the doctrine of the Greek article, we think that an examina- 
tion of Schmidius’ Concordance has furnished us with one ex- 
ample at least, where precisely the same phrase occurs, and 
where we venture to say no more reference is discoverable, 
than of the vo & in the 8th verse of John. It is the clause zo 
ty Ppovayres in Philip. ii. 2. thinking the same thing. Dr. Mid- 
dleton, we find, was aware, that this was a stubborn text, which 
would hardly bend to his theory. Now let any one attend to the 
manner in which he endeavours to get rid of the difficulty here, 
and: judge whether it is not quite as easy to explain the article 
in this 8th verse, without calling up the 7th verse from the 
dead. By Middleton’s own concession, the article prefixed to 
és) or any similar word, may refer to something following, as 
well as to something which precedes ; why may it not refer then 
to uaprvpiav in the following verse ! It is no objection that peap- 
vupiavy is Of a different gender, as any one may satisfy himself, 
who attends to Middleton’s explanation of his doctrine of re- 
ference. : : 

If too we may be allowed to judge of Middleton’s theory 
from the view given of it by the critick in the Monthly Re- 
view, it seems just as proper to say, of the English translation 
of zo Ev Dpovsvres, thinking the same thing, that there must be a 
reference te some particular thing preylously or subsequently 
mentioned, as that the same phrase in Greek must of necessity 
have a reference. , 

Dr. Middleton, in the first part of his work, which contains 
his theory, with the exceptions, and with the examples to jus- 
tify it, says of some cases, which he adduces, “ in these cases 
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the reference of the article is more obscure, than in the case of 
renewed mention strictly so called ; but yet is explicable on the 
same principle : for in all of them it is to something which is 
easily recognized, though not hitherto farticularly mentioned.” 
We are not sure, that this observation will not serve to explain 
the instance in question. If we were urged to say “ to what 
does the ro év of the 8th verse answer except the é in the 7th 
verse,” we might reply that it refers to the testimony, (maprv. 
piov) implied in the 6th verse ; where, after the water and the 
blood have been mentioned, it is said, “also the spirit bears 
testimony”’ to rvevuce ess mceptepsyv—and then it is added in Greek, 
as we should say in English, ‘‘ therefore there are three wit- 
nesses, the spirit, the water, and the blood ; and these three 
agree in the same [testimony.]|’’ Whether this is a satisfacto- 
ry explanation, others must judge. In any case, it ought not 
to be forgotten, that it is far more probable, that the article and 
the clause in the 8th verse are sfurious than that the 7th is 
genuine. Dr. Middleton allows that they may be ; Crotius 
thought they were. 

We wish that we had room to discuss the text in Hebrews 
i. 8. But our publishers warn us, that it is time for the An- 
thology and our review to come toaclose. We cannot leave 
the subject, however, without observing, that whatever inter- 
pretation the analogy of the Greek language in this text may 
be supposed to require, (and we are inclined to agree with our 
reviewer as to this analogy) the original Hebrew is unques- 
tionably ambiguous. Whether the Hebrew be translated, thy 
throne, O God, or, God is thy throne, we are entirely of Calvin’s 
opinion, that the 14th Psalm, from which the quotation is ta- 
ken, originally and literally refers to Solomon. If the mystical 
meaning relates to Christ, then Christ is called by a title, 
(@ces) which is also given to Solomon. Let any man read this 
Psalm for the first time, without having been informed, that 
any part of it had been applied by way of accommodation to 
Christ, and we venture to say, that he would discover in it no 
more of the marriage of Christ and the church, than in Solo- 
mon’s Song. We hope the reviewers will not call this an 
“ indecent” allusion. 

Itis mot so clear a case as they suppose, that all the ancient 
Jewish Rabbies applied the Psalm solely to the Messiah : Gro- 
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tius, and others, assert the very contrary. It is mo¢ certain 
that the clause in the epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to 
the Son. The preposition used is xpos ; which in the preced- 
ing verse is rendered of, (“and of the angels he saith.”) Now 
as wpes wey in the former verse, and xpos d in this answer to 
one another, interpreters admit that it may be properly ren- 
dered, But of the Son he saith—This however is nothing to 
the main question ; any more than is the ignorance of the Pa- 
noplist reviewers in ascribing to Bf. Pearce an extract from 
James Peirce the learned dissenter, relating to this passage. 
The only question between us is, whether Griesbach has dis- 
covered any want of judgment or impartiality in printing the 
words, without insulating o Oss by commas. Now the MSS. 
of the New Testament are probably not pointed so as to deter-. 
mine the question ; and as the passage is quoted by the wri- 
ter of the Hebrews from the LXX. where ©ees in this place 
has never been made to appear in the vocative by means of 
commas, Griesbach has very properly printed it as it stands 
in the Greek version of the Psalm, o @poeves sz o Oces, Kc. 

This is all that we have room to say in vindication of Gries- 
bach. The unfortunate ambiguity of a passage in our review 
gave so fair an opportunity for the attack and the mode of at- 
tack in the Panoplist, that we have forborne to retaliate re- 
proaches ; and have neglected to notice all the occasions of 
censure and cavil, with which their attempt at criticism would 
have furnished us. What we have here written is intended 
not to produce a popular effect, but for the examination of 
those, who are disposed freely to explore the text and the in- 
terpretation of the New Testament by the rules of just criti- 
cism, unbiassed by the authority of names or parties, and to 
promote the careful, but unsuspicious use of Griesbach’s in- 
valuable labours. 
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ARTICLE 29. 


An Eulogy on John Hubbard, Professor of Mathematicks and 
Natural Philosophy, in Dartmouth College, who died August 
14,1810. Pronounced at the College, Sefiiember, 1810. By 


Elijah Parish, D. D. Hanover ; C. W.S. and H. Spear. 
18i0. 


7 Gestus,” says the admirable Dennis in his remarks on 
Prince Arthur, “is caused by a furious joy and pride of soul 
on the conception of an extraordinary hint.” If we may judge 
from the composition now before us, Dr. Parish is exactly such 
a genius as is here defined, for it is marked with an incoheren- 
cy and extravagance which would almost induce us to think 
its author afflicted with something worse than a mere fervour 
of the imagination. Whether he has fallen into this unlucky 
manner of writing by endeavouring to pursue some methodis- 
tical model, or whether he has sought in vain for the impas- 
sioned style of the French pulpit, or whether finally he has 
erected a standard of imaginary excellence which he has fail- 
ed to attain, but would have succeeded better if he had at- 
tempted less, we can neither decide nor conjecture. We pro- 
pose to show merely the ground he now occupies, without un- 
dertaking to trace the path by which he reached it, for we dare 
not risk a fall by following his flight. 

After a paragraph of introduction, he. devotes two pages to 
the history of eulogies, which he traces to the earliest Egyp- 
tians ; but cites no proof for his assertions, except that he once 
refers to Bingham’s antiquities, and once, with unparalleled 
modesty, to his own geography. The last reference is some- 
what curious. He here mentions “the annual solemnity in 
Thibet and Bengal to make publick lamentation for the dead,” 
and thinks “this ‘custom might conveniently and frofitably be 
introduced to our Christian churches.” If we understand this 
passage, it will require no great ingenuity to prove it but ridi- 
culous, and inconsistent with another part of the pamphlet. 
Whether he had been reading the little pastoral of Cervantes, 
as translated and altered by Florian, we know not ; but this 
kind of yearly mourning is introduced there among an Arcadi- 
an society to considerable effect, and on a much more fascinat- 
ing system than is proposed in the eulogy. There seems to 
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be some congruity between the simple manners we ascribe to 
shepherds, and the simple expression of their feelings by pe- 
riddically visiting the tombs of their departed friends ; but 
there is something at once ludicrous and revolting in the idea 
of making a formal mourning forthe dead a part of the Chris- 
tian ritual, like our fasts and thanksgivings. There is also 
personal inconsistency in the system, for Dr. Parish seems 
now to have none of those hypochondriack fears which oppress 
his imagination, in page 22, lest we should be devoured by 
“the dragons of Paganism.” ‘To be sure, we do not suppose 
there is any reason to fear that Christendom will ever relapse 
into idolatry ; but there would certainly be more danger of it 
from the introduction of this fashion, than from a frequent pe- 
rusal of the classicks : and we do believe, that we should more 
easily “ imbibe” the catholick heresy of praying to the dead, 
or even the heathenish practice of worshipping them, from 
the system of Dr. Parish, than we should “ the spirit of Pa- 
ganism from an incessant familiarity with the Greek and Roman 
writers.” There is indeed something consummately ridicu- 
lous in either supposition ; but still, if it be possible to con- 
ceive any hazard, it is from the first. The steps of such a 
transition are skilfully pointed out by l'armer,* who supposes 
the whole machinery of ancient mythology originated in anim- 
proper respect for the dead, as an instance of which, he selects 
the very custom of Thibet, here so strongly recommended. 
Nothing occurs in the remainder of this performance which 
we feel disposed to notice, unless it be two pages near the con- 
clusion, devoted to the abuse of classical learning. This, 1t is 
true, is not the first time Dr. Parish has assumed a character 
so unworthy a liberal mind ; but still we were not prepared to 
find him breathing this polluted spirit within walls consecrat- 
ed to learning, where every hand ought to be raised to oppose 
the innovation, and chastise its author, The substance of the 
respectable part of his reasoning on this subject is taken from 
a note on the fifth letter of Foster’s fourth essay ; but when 
he protests against reading Homer because, in consequence of 
it, the “mind” of a Christian “ ata funeral” is often absent 


* “ Worship of human spirits among the ancient heathen nations.” 
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on the plain of Troy, attending the more magnificent obsequies 
of Patroclus,” or because ‘* the ferocious Achilles’’ is render- 
ed respectable “by the magick of poetry,” and against the 
whole system of mythology because it gives the student “ feel- 
ing, in a great degree, fagan, and benumbs his religious sensi- 
bilities’—~in such folly, we trust, he has neither predecessor 
nor coadjutor. It may be well enough for declamation, but if 
it is intended for reasoning, it proves nothing, or too much. 
When pursued to its ludicrous consequences, it not only ex- 
cludes us from what he calls “ unsanctified science,” but also 
from the most unexceptionable Christian poets ; for the same 
arguments will apply to Tasso, because he has introduced the 
gorgeous apparatus of magick, and even to Milton, because he 
has redeemed the character of Satan from the reproach and 
inconsistency of unqualified depravity, by giving him a few se- 
vere virtues. Indeed, we do not know where this system will 
relax its comprehensive grasp, for it would be difficult to find 
a single production of value, ancient or modern, which is nat 
marked with some of the faults for which Dr. Parish would ex- 
terminate classical literature. 

The life of Professor Hubbard was meagre of events ; but 
his eulogist, by inserting episodes on musick, on the satisfac- 
tion of being a judge of probate, on a religious education, and 
on several other subjects, has contrived to extend it through 
many pages. These are, perhaps, legitimate means for mak- 
ing a book, and we should not complain, if they were not 
abused. 

We should here close the pamphlet and our remarks, if a 
fault of a more amusing kind did not obtrude itself on our no- 
notice. Weexpose the following plagiarisms, not only be- 
cause they are such, but to show how indistinct the boundary is, 
which separates sublimity and pathos from bombast, and with 
what wonderful facility Dr. Parish reduces every thing to the 
level of his own style. Bossuet, after exciting his audience 
by an uncommon degree of vehemerice, ventures on the fol- 
lowing bold apostrophe : 

** O nuit desastreuse, O nuit effroyable ! ot retentit tout-a-coup comme 


un éclat de tonnerre cette étonnante nouvelle: Madame se meurt, Ma- 
dame est morte !” 


Oraison funébre de Henrietta a’ Angleterre. 
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This produced such an effect as might be expected from the 
hazardous attempt of a man who never attempted in vain ; 
for we are told by his editor that this passage overcame both 
the speaker and his audience: Ici Mons: Bossuet fut inter- 
rompu par les larmes de toute l’assembiée et par les siennes. 
It may be doubted whether such a sentence could be translated 
into English so as to retain its spirit and power ; but there can 
be no difference of opinion respecting the value or effect of 
the parody of Dr. Parish, introduced without any previous pre- 
paration, and followed by an almost burlesque mutilation of a 
very beautiful text of scripture : 

** Was there ever an evening of more dismay, an hour of more sincere 
sorrow, than when it was reported from room to room, “ Professor Hub- 
bard is dying ; Professor Hubbard is dead ?” Was ever the tolling of the 
bell more dismal? In your most serious hours, in the awful moment of 


dissolution, will you not say, Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like that of Professor Hubbard.” p. 15. 


Bossuet has also the honour of being imitated in the conclu- 
sion of the eulogy, where the following idea is borrowed from 
the last sentence of the Oraison funebre de Louis de Bourbon : 


i 


** Having discharged this last, last office of friendship; I am seriously 
reminded not only by his death, but my own grey hairs, that I may never 
stand in this place again.” p. 26. 


Addressing himself to the dead body of the Prince of Bourbon, 
the French orator says : 


** Vous mettriez fin 4 tous ces discours: au lieu de déplorer la mort 
des autres, grand Prince, dorénavaut je veux apprendre de vous a rendre 
lamienne sainte. Heureux si averti par ces cheveux blancs du compte 
que je dois rendre de mon administration, je reserve au trompeau que je 
dois nourrer de la parole de vie, les restes d’une voix qui tombe et d’une 
ardeur qui s’ éteint.” 

We do not accuse Dr. Parish of travelling up to tie original 
I’rench, in order to rifle and mar these splendid passages, be- 
cause they were rendered much more accessible by one Nan- 
crede, who, several years ago, published a book called the Pul- 
pit Orator, in which he inserted a very bald translation of both 
these Eloges. To this book we refer the English reader, not 
only as the source of our author’s plagiarisms, but as the foun- 
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tain from which he has probably drawn some of his false rhe- 
torick. 

For a fair specimen of the eulogy we extract a part of one 
of its episodes, beginning p. 15.° 


‘«* As the heavens are above the earth, so are the thoughts of God above 
our thoughts, and his ways above our ways.” He forms the noblest agents, 
the most dutiful sons. They are the lights of the world, the pillars of the 
world. He breaks these pillars, he extinguishes these lights. We ex- 
claim, ‘Wherefore destroyest thou the hope of man? At one time a 
mighty Genius arises to direct the destiny of nations, to chain the demon of 
war, to cultivate the arts, to be the guardian of religion. In another peri- 
od, a celestial spirit is fired with apostolick zeal; like an angel, he flies 
through the earth, spreading the triumphs of the cross far and wide. He 
plants the banner of salvation on the strong holds ofsatan. Tartary, Per- 
sia, India, listen to the glad tidings of redemption ; Ethiopia stretches 
out her hands ; the isles of the sea welcome the faith of the gospel to 
theirshores. Anon, a luminary of science arises ; he is the delight of human 
kind ; youth are formed to science and rational religion ; a golden age is 
commencing. Ina moment these hopes vanish. From the cottage of Jo- 
seph, the son of Mary goes through the villages and cities of Palestine. 
‘The inhabitants throng around him ; they crowd the house, they cover the 
roof, where he is ; they follow him to the fields and mountains. The 
lame, the sick, the blind, are healed ; the dead are raised. Let a Physi- 
cian go through the country ; he finds no patients ; the Son of David has 
been there. Men hope that disease, and death, and misery, will vanish 
from the world. Devout souls exclaim, ‘ Let the Son of David reign ; let 
him extend his travels over the world ; let him live forever.” While 
they pray, they behold a multitude ascend mount Calvary ; the Prince of 
Life is nailed to the cross ; he bleeds, he dies ; disease, and misery, and 
death, cover the land.” 


5 


‘ Perhaps,” says Dr. Johnson, “if we speak with rigorous 


exactness, no human mind is inits right state. There is no 
man whose imagination does not sometimes predominate over 
his reason.’ We submit it to the decision of our readers, 
whether Dr. Parish wrote the eulogy’on Professor Hubbard in 
a lucid interval. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


DAVY ON HEAT, LIGHT, AND COMBUSTION. 


From the London Monthly Magazine, April 1, 1811. 


Tue opinions advanced by Dr. Davy, during the present lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution, relating to combustion, and the 
nature of heat and light, vary so much from the received doc- 
trines, and are so interesting and important, that we shall here 
endeavour to give an abstract of them from his different lec- 
tures.—Combustion, according to these new doctrines, is not 
the result of the combination of oxygen with other bodies, by 
which the oxygen is condensed, and the light and heat given 
out, as the French chemists assert ; nor are heat and light 
specifick substances, differing from other matter. All bodies, 
which have a strong chemical affinity or attraction for each 
other, are found to possess two different states of electricity. 
Thus, acids are negative, and the alkalies positive. Zinc and 
mercury, and other metals which possess strong chemical affi- 
nities, are also in different states of electricity. This diffe- 
rence in the natural states of electricity, Dr. Davy considered 
as the cause of chemical affinity. -Combustion is the effect of 
chemical action. In such bodies as combine rapidly together, 
the particles are violently agitated ; and, being separated from 
each other by their polar repulsions, are thrown off in straight 
lines through free space, and become radiant heat and light. 
According to Dr. Davy, the particles of all bodies possess po- 
larity. With many bodies oxygen has a most powerful affi- 
nity, and combines with great rapidity ; and, during. this vio- 
lent chemical action, much light and heat are produced, 
Some of the French chemists have asserted, that oxygen is 
the only support of combustion, and that the light and heat 
given out comes from the oxygen alone. But light and heat 
are produced in a variety of instances without the presence of 
oxygen. Indeed, in all cases where bodies rapidly combine, 
the phenomena of combustion takes place.—The new metal 
potassium, or the metal of potass, was placed in a glass vesse! 
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filled with carbonick acid gas; by the heat of a spirit lamp ap- 
plied to the glass, the metal inflamed in this gas, and gave out 
a brilliant light. Charcoal was deposited on the side of the 
glass. In this experiment, it may be said, that the oxygen of 
the carbonick acid combined with the potassium ; but it ought 
te be recollected, that this oxygen had given out its light and 
heat. According to Lavoisier, when it combined with char- 
coal to form carbonick gas, it ought not, therefore, to give out 
a second time what it had before lost.—In another experiment, 
potassium and arsenick were placed ina close retort, contain- 
ing nitrogen gas; by the heat of the spirit lamp they combin- 
ed rapidly, and, during their combination, much light and heat 
were produced. Here, if the experiment was properly made, 
no oxygen was present.—Metals also inflame spontaneously in 
chlerine gas, (improperly called oxy muriatick acid gas). This 
gas, Dr. Davy stated, was a simple uncompounded substance, 
containing no oxygen. His experiments on this subject we 
shall afterwards mention.—Heat is radiated from the surfaces 
of all bodies, but in different degrees, according to their nature 
and colour. Black surfaces absorb and also emit radiant heat 
more rapidly than others. If a polished surface of metal, and 
an equal surface of charcoal, be heated to the same degree, 
and a thermometer be placed at the same distance from each, 
the charcoal will raise the thermometer more rapidly than the 
polished metal. This radiation of heat Mr. Leslie had attri. 
buted to certain aerial pulsations. Dr. Davy stated, this could 
not be the-case, for heat was more powerfully radiated in va- 
cuo than in the open air. He placed a platina wire in vacuo, 
and a thermometer at a certain distance from it; the wire was 
then ignited by means of the voltaick pile ; the effect on the 
thermometer was greater and more rapid than when the same 
experiment was repeated in the air. All the metals are fused 
more rapidly in vacuo than in the open air, when acted upon 
by the voltaick pile, and give out a more intense degree of 


heat and light. Charcoal, in the same-circumstances, ignites 
with a most brilliant light ; and this light may be continued for 
any Jength of time, without any change or decomposition of 
the charcoal. The light and heat, in these experiments, can- 
not proceed from combinations of oxygen, but may be suppos- 
ed to originate from the vibrations or violence of action of the 
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particles of the bodies, which are: thus operated upon. This 
Opinion was also adopted by Hooke and Boyle. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Herschel had shewn, that the sun constantly 
emitted invisible rays, (distinct from light,) which produce 
“heat; other invisible rays are also emitted, which have the 
property of reviving metallick calces. The one he calls, heat 
making rays, the other, deoxydizing rays. Dr. Davy’s opi- 
nions respecting light, and other rays emitted from the sun, 
imply, that he does not believe any of these phenomena will 
admit of an explanation by the pulsations of an ethereal medi- 
um. His observations lead to the supposition, that the parti- 
cles of light and of other bodies possess polarity. 
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NEW WORKS. 


* A Sermon preached on Trinity Sunday, at Trinity Church, by John S. 

'. Gardiner, rector—in which is proved that the greatest writers in the 
E nglish language have borne testimony to their faith in the Trinity, viz. 
1,ord Bacon, Tucker, Jenyns, Johnson, ‘Sir William Jones, Edmund Burke, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, Cowper. Boston ; Munroe and Francis. 

* Yhe Principles and Maxims on which the security and happiness of a 
republick depend : A. Sermon, delivered before the Gov ernour, the Lieu- 
tenant Governour, the Council, and the two Houses-composing the Legis- 
lature ot the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, May 29, 1811, being the 
dav of General Election. By Thomas Thacher, A. M. A. A. S. pastor of 
a church in Dedham. Boston ; Munroe and French. 

* A Sermon delivered at the interment of the Rev. William Emerson, 
pastor ofthe first church of Christ in Boston, who died May ,12, 1811, in 

the 48d year of his age. By Joseph Stevens Buckminster, pastor of the 
church jin Brattle Square, Boston. Published by request. Boston ; Jo- 
seph T. Buckingham. 

* An Address to the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society ; delivered 
oefore the members, at the seventeenth anniversary meethhg, May 3lst, 
i811. By Benjamin Pollard. Boston; Russell and Cutler. 

* An Inaugural Dissertation on Insanity : submitted to the publick ex- 
amination of the trustees of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in 

the State of New York, Samuel Rand, M. D. President, for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, on the 14th day of May, 1811. By Theodoric Romeyn 
Beck, A. M. Licentiate in Medicine, of the Medical Society of the county 
of New York. J Seymour. 


. *Such books, pamphlets, ete, as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
thenaeurn. 
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| NEW EDITIONS. 

The Missionary, an Indian Tale, by Miss Owenson, with a portrait. 
New York ; the Franklin Company. 

* A correct Map of Vermont State, from actual Survey ; exhibiting the 
county and town lines, rivers, lakes, ponds, public roads, &c. By James 
W hitelaw, Esq. surveyor general. Boston ; John West and Co. 

* A popular and easy introduction to Botany, in a series of familiar let- 
ters, with twelve illustrative engravings ; by Priscilla Wakefield, author of 
Mental Improvement, Leisure Hours, &c. &c. Boston ; Joshua Belcher. 

Keport of the Trial of George Ryan, before the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, for Highway Robbery. Boston ; John West and Co. 

An Introduction to Algebra; with Notes and Observations, designed 
for use of schools and places of publick education. By John Bonycas- 
tle. 2d American edition, revised and corrected. Price §1. New York; 
Samuel Wood. 

T. B. Wait and Co. have just published Vol. 1. of a Geographical and 
Historical View of the World: exhibiting a complete delineation of the 
natural and artificial features of each country ; and a succinct narrative of 
the origin of the different nations, their political revolutions, and progress 
in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The whole comprising all 
that is important in the geography of the globe and the history of man- 
kind. By John Bigland, author of “ Letters on Ancient and Modern His- 
tory,” ‘* Essays on various subjects,’ &c. &c. in five volumes. Vol. II. of 
the same workis in press, and will be published in a few weeks. 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. have published the Christian Obser- 
ver for January, February, and March, 1811. ‘Ihe number for April is 
now in press. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


J. Low, New York, proposes publishing by subscription, Meditations 
and Contemplations on the Sufferings of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, in which the history of the passions, as given by the four Evange- 
lists, is connected, harmonized, and explained: with suitable prayers and 
offices of devotion. By J. Rambach, D. D. late of the university of Goshen. 

Isaiah Thomas, jun. has in press the sixth volume of Dr. Lathrop’s Ser- 
mons, being a collection of that celebrated divine’s Occasional Sermons, 
preached on various important occasions, and interspersed with several 
original ones, which have never before appeared in print. 

Samuel T. Armstrong proposes to print by subscription, in one volume 
12mo. Sermons to Mariners, by Abiel Abbot, A.M. pastor of the first 
church in Beverly. It will comprize about 270 pages, at $1, bound and 
lettered. 

T. B. Wait & Co. have in press, The Philosophy of Rhetorick. By 
George Campbell, D. D. F. R.S. Edin. Principal of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. A new edition, with the author’s last additions and correc. 
tions. 
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